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At the heart of the new Chubb Security Range isa 
highly advanced mechanism, allowing thousands 
more key variations than ever. It also makes it 
possible to arrange Master Key systems that are 
even more secure than previous ones. 

And while this new mechanism is the chief 
advance made, there are a number of other import- 
ant features to give all-round protection. Yet the 
price of these superb locks is extremely reasonable. 
Write for further information. 


CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 
14-22 TOTTENHAM STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON W.1 
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service 







~ SPECIALISTS IN 


SECURITY & FIRE OFFICERS 


UNIFORMS 


Our service offers you: 


* 


Full size range of ready made uniforms 
always in stock. 24 hour service. 


Replacements always available. 


Expert fitting made on our premises at 
no extra cost. 


Special mail order service for despatch 
of uniforms by return of post. 


WHITE & McCOMBIE LTD. 


Specialists in Bespoke Tailoring 


OLD SWAN HOUSE, 17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT, S.W.3 


TELEPHONE FLAXMAN 483] (22 LINES) 
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st BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 


The Securicor Group are the recognised 
experts in the handling of Security on a 
large or small scale. Their experience, 
efficient organisation and constant super- 
vision enable Securicor to deal with 
security problems of every kind. 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 


their assignments. 


Now protecting property valued at some 
£700,000,000 in London alone, some 700 
trained and rigorously screened guards 
have established the enviable reputation 
of Securicor to-day. THE CLOSEST 
POSSIBLE TOUCH WITH SCOTLAND 
YARD IS MAINTAINED AT ALL 
TIMES. 


Chief executives everywhere are looking anxiously for any 
loopholes which may exist for needless burglary losses or for 
any possible additional ways of protecting their precious build- 
ings from destruction by fire (losses of £44,000,000 in 1959, 
nearly double 1958 losses). 


Over 300 calls an hour 
Motor Patrols constantly 
visit guards at the site. 
In addition a radio 
controlled Patrol Car 


Service is in operation. 


A phrase was recently coined, * The Wind of Change’, surely 
in no direction can it be said to apply with greater force than in 
the sphere of expert Security, We are ready and eager to help 
you. You have only to get into touch with us. 


w H.Q. at night 


SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Securicor Ltd Old Swan House 17 Chelsea Embankment 


FLAxman 4831 (22 


London, S.W.3 





Telephone: lines) 
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Editorial 





Mobilise the Security Sections 


» ee fire last month at a large store in Liverpool comes 
as another grim reminder of the immense fire 
problem now facing the country. In this case it struck 
during the shopping hours, gained a hold with great 
rapidity, trapping staff and customers on the upper 
floors, and despite gallant efforts by firemen and _ res- 
cuers, left a trail of 11 dead and losses expected to 
exceed £2,000,000. The incident, with its particular 
drama, stands out in the day’s news. But the back- 
ground story is no less serious. In 1959 the public fire 
brigades attended some 200,000 fires and property to 
the value of £44,000,000 was destroyed—*‘frightening” is 
the verdict one authority rightly gives to the picture. 
The record this year is still more alarming : the figure 
of damage up to the end of May may rise to £25,000,000 
and the half year could show a loss of £30,000,000. 
To this material damage must be added the cost in 
human misery and suffering. Besides the 700 lives lost 
last year, 125,000 people were sent to hospital, where 
it is estimated they were detained for an average of 
45 days. Apart from their incapacity from work over 
an even longer period, with the attendant loss of pay, 
many will bear permanent marks of injury. To this 
cumulative annual bill must also be added the expense 
of fire fighting and of insurance. 

The other side of the account is, of course, not 
without its encouraging features. The efficiency of our 
modern fire services has reached an extremely high 
standard and their quelling of some of the largest fires 
recently has been admirably prompt and decisive. One 
result has been a declining deathroll over several 
decades: compared with the loss of life at the great 
Paris store fire and that at Arding and Hobbs earlier 
this century, the present toll indicates in itself the 
fundamental value of modern precautionary and pre- 
ventive techniques. Even so, with the Liverpool fire 
coming so closely on the heels of the tragic Glasgow 
losses, the situation should be an affront to the public 
conscience. It demands urgent and decisive counter 
action. 

The main lead, it may be thought, should come from 
the Government with its power of large-scale publicity 
and direction. And indeed it is clear that, in spite of 
considerable study and pooling of experience, there is 
still much to be done in achieving the optimum in 
preventive design and planning. While the 1959 Act 
will go far to improving preventive measures through 
the advice of the fire services, the backlog of dangers 
existing in old buildings is not always decreased by the 
trend towards huge office blocks, factories, and stores 
which bring new forms of security risk. But responsi- 
bility for maintaining the highest degree of industrial 
and commercial security and for carrying out constant 
improvements as new knowledge becomes available 
cannot be shifted to official and remote quarters. It is 
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a responsibility to be borne primarily by managements. 

Nowadays one criterion of an efficient firm is whether 
it possesses a good security department on which it can 
rely for continual supervision of fire and allied perils. 
Security officers in the present position are key men. 
Their advice and organisation are prime factors and, 
as it is their duty to keep abreast of the latest profes- 
sional knowledge, so it is the duty of managements to 
carry out their recommendations quickly and effectively. 
On the industrial front at least it can be said that, if 
this national fire trend is to be checked, one condition 
of success is the full mobilisation of the country’s 
security forces working hand in hand with conscientious 
managers and directors. 


The Young Offender 


; ee there is nothing new under the sun, so long 
accepted as to be dismissed as a platitude, is subject, 
it seems, to some modern qualification. Civilisation 
progresses at a breakneck pace and with it, as our 
police chiefs disclose in their annual reports, our per- 
sistent and determined wrong doers keep pace by enlist- 
ing the latest scientific aids in the pursuit of booty. 
Not least ingenious and resourceful are our wayward 
youth whose moral failings seem fated in these days to 
provide so mystifying and continuing a study for their 
betters. What makes the juvenile delinquent tick? What 
are his emotions and motives, if indeed he has any? 
Is he suffering from some strange insidious modern 
disease? If so, is he susceptible to a cure? 

Discarding all the old excuses for criminal impulses 
poverty, bad housing, lack of work and the like 
Mr. R. A. Butler sees the problem as the outcome of 
a general loosening of spiritual standards. Whatever 
may be the basic cause of the deterioration in youthful 
behaviour, it is obviously not peculiar to this country. 
Our own “teddy boys” have their exact counterparts 
elsewhere, in the roving gangs of armed boys in the 
large cities of the U.S.A., the “Bodgies” and “*Widgies” 
of Australia, the “ Halbstarkenkrawalle * of Germany, 
the disorderly and riotous “ students’ of Sweden and 

a dozen other countries. 

What has evidently become a worldwide problem is 
now to be tackled on a worldwide scale. Under the 
auspices of the United Nations delegates from many 
countries will meet in London next month to discuss 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. 
They will study juvenile delinquency in all its forms and 
exchange experiences on its treatment and prevention. 
Their proceedings and the evidence advanced from all 
parts of the world may well have a bearing on the 
legislation now being prepared by our own Govern- 
ment to deal comprehensively with this, one of the most 
important of all present day sociological problems. 
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CRIME AT THE SHOWS. 


By Thomas Fawcett 


In this article a former police officer of wide experience calls attention 
to the countless opportunities afforded thieves at show time, the valuables 
so often left insecurely guarded and the need for a special study of show- 


ground problems, 


GRICULTURAL shows would once 

have seemed unlikely places in 
which to find serious crime. Now- 
a-days, however, criminals may be 
as active there as anywhere else. 

The vastly-increased attendances 
and the ever-widening variety and 
number of exhibits have attracted 
still more and more lawbreakers in 
recent years, and the number of 
crimes is rising as it becomes more 
generally realised that enormous 
quantities of valuable equipment 
and instruments, packed goods, 
clothing, vehicles, etc., may be 
guarded by nothing more substan- 
tial than canvas walls or temporary 
barriers. 

People with experience only of 
their own local shows who know 
that nothing serious has happened 
there, may think the danger remote. 
An idea of the possibilities can be 
gathered, however, from the fact 
that there are abgut 360 large shows 
each year, about fifty of them in the 
“County” or “Royal” category. 
That means daily attendances of 
20,000 or 30,000, with three or four 
hundred exhibition stands: hundreds 
of ground staff, or workers employed 
by contractors and exhibitors: and 
a constant flow in and out of the 
ground with supplies, exhibits, mes- 
sages and stock. 

The * Royal” lasts four days and 
frequently attracts over 100,000 
visitors on the main days: the whole 
lay-out spreads over 150 acres. A 
rough estimate of the total value 
of personal property, livestock, ex- 
hibition material, vehicles, tools and 
equipment which this embraces 
would produce an almost fantastic 
figure. 

At the big shows the programme 
is continuous with various events 
overlapping or happening in differ- 
ent parts of the ground. This gives 
rise to a constant ebb and flow of 
visitors and, incidentally, provides 
excellent cover for thieves. 


Preliminary Precautions 
Anti-crime measures are, of 
course, considered by the police 
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long before the opening date. The 
same policy should be adopted by 
both exhibitors and contractors. All 
too often attention is so concentrated 
on plans for the show that the neces- 
sity for careful checking of goods, 
tools, or casual borrowings is over- 
looked until it is too late. 

One of the first security warnings 
that can be offered, therefore, is for 
intending exhibitors to arrange for 
all their goods and equipment to be 
properly checked before despatch to 
the ground; and for one person to be 
designated as responsible for the 
reception and checking of all 
material on arrival, whether it is for 
building up the stall or goods inten- 
ded for display. So far as possible, 
the latter should not be sent to the 
show ground until the last possible 
moment. 


Casing Exhibits 
Firms that exhibit regularly at 
different shows are well advised to 
have substantial cases made for con- 
veyance and storage of tools and 
general materials. This provides 
considerably more protection than 
the all-too-common practice of us- 
ing old boxes, cartons, and the like. 
It enables the items for exhibit to 
be put under lock and key, and 
theft of the cases is more difficult 

than the individual items. 


Bright colouring and painting the 
names of owners in the largest pos- 
sible lettering, preferably across the 
whole sides of cases, is another use- 
ful safeguard. Packing up other 
people’s property by mistake, a 
rather familiar story, is hardly feas- 
ible when containers are marked in 
six inch lettering—* Property of So 
and So, Limited.” 





“ Borrowed ” Tools 

Similarly, the prominent marking 
of the owner’s name on tools, lad- 
ders, and other equipment is a 
deterrent against the indiscriminate 
“borrowing” which is so prevalent at 
such affairs; and the painting or 
branding of owner’s names is ob- 
viously more effective than labels 
or chalk which can be removed. 


Eve-of-Opening Opportunities 

The night before a show opens 
provides what must appear to a thief 
to be almost “* heaven-sent *’ oppor- 
tunities. Everybody is busy with 
final preparations and there are 
always great quantities‘ of materials 
and goods which have not been 
checked or even temporarily secured 
in boxes or vehicles. One of the 
most scandalous features, even at 
the big London shows, is the enor- 
mous amount of stuff stolen on the 
eve of opening. It is particularly 
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deplorable as the goods are often 
wrenched from the actual display 
panels—which means that in addi- 
tion to replacement, the display 
work has to be done over again. 

Although this is quite well known, 
it is extremely difficult to prevent 
because checking of every vehicle 
would be an enormous job for the 
police and an intolerable nuisance 
to everybody else. 

Regular Inspection of Stands 

It is essential, therefore, that 
everybody concerned should be as 
security-conscious as possible. In 
addition to the general supervision 
by the police there should be patrols 
and regular inspection of stands and 
equipment by exhibitors and their 
staff. All too often, perhaps, the 
reaction from the hectic preparatory 
work is a “party”, with people 
getting together in the bar. The 
function provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for lawbreakers to get busy. 

In the case of the lesser shows 
where the regular police are not con- 
tinually in evidence, it is even more 
necessary to arrange systematic 
patrols as well as checks on persons 
and vehicles entering and leaving 
the ground. 

When regular police are in charge, 
an advisory visit to all stands is 
usually instituted and this procedure 
could well be followed in other 
cases. In fact, the best protection is 
a “Security Committee * composed 
of representatives of the organisers, 
exhibitors, and whatever security 
officers or police can be called upon. 
This will ensure that watchmen and 
staff are reminded of security needs, 
so that easily-portable goods invit- 
ing attention are removed from pub- 
lic view and strangers showing un- 
usual interest in the clothing stores, 
reserve stocks, vehicles, etc., receive 
appropriate attention. 

On the opening day itself, the 
police are often tied up with V.I.P.s, 
ceremonies, and traffic problems, 
while officials and exhibition staff 
are as yet unfamiliar with each 
other. It is a situation greatly advan- 
tageous to criminals and thieving 
parties from the nearest large town 
can be expected. 

There was a time when suspicious 
characters could be spotted easily 
and turned out. Now they are quite 
likely to be well dressed and to 
arrive in good cars, so it is increas- 
ingly difficult to separate them. 
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The Impudent Thief 

An air of innocence is part of the 
stock-in-trade—as is unblushing im- 
pudence when challenged. It is 
therefore wise to take precautions 
when tackling them by having rein- 
forcements and witnesses available! 

Every large show also has its 
quota of black sheep employed by 
exhibitors, or tenting or haulage 
contractors, stand fitters, etc., who, 
even if they have not got the job 
with felonious intentions, are liable 
to be tempted by the easy oppor- 
tunities. 

During daylight their main activi- 
ties are lifting from the stalls, backs 
of stands, vehicles parked there, and 
tents or horse boxes containing the 
belongings of competitors. The 
property of the competitors and 
their staff is a particularly vulner- 
able target during the principal 
events, when the owners are in the 
rings and the attention of other 
people is concentrated there, or on 
preparations for the next event. 

One experienced thief has boasted 
to me that he and his pals have 
often made substantial hauls of this 
kind during the first couple of hours 
and have then left with their booty, 
to return later to enjoy the show as 
legitimate visitors! 

Pocket-picking is as common at 
agricultural shows as at any other 
large assembly, and the general de- 
cline in courtesy has _ increased 
opportunities. “* Hustling ” by young 
men often provides the cover for 
larceny from the person, as does 
the appearance of a celebrity, a 
demonstration at a stand, or an 
animal breaking loose. 

In the same way a sudden scuffle 
or loud argument can be used by 
confederates to divert the attention 
of patrolling officials from the thief 
who is busy at the back of a stall 
or among the stockmen’s clothing. 


Car Parks Vulnerable 

Car parks naturally offer abun- 
dant chances for crime and it is 
clearly impossible for attendants to 
identify everybody coming to and 
from vehicles during the day or 
driving them away. 

It is advisable, therefore, to 
arrange periodical security inspec- 
tions of car parks, and both notices 
and loud speaker announcements 
regarding the importance of lock- 
ing vehicles and placing valuables 
out of sight. 





Having several entrances and 
exits to car parks is admirable from 
the point of view of traffic control, 
but a disadvantage from the security 
standpoint. It is a pity that some- 
thing akin to a pass-out system can- 
not be devised so that gate atten- 
dants Know persons entering and 
leaving the car parks are going to 
or from vehicles, not merely “ pros- 
pecting ™. 

Another aid to lawbreakers is that 
it is often possible to approach 
vehicles from the back or sides of 
car parks unseen by attendants and 
it is a great help if this can be 
eliminated when deciding on the 
lay-out. 

When the public has left at night, 
show workers often leave their stalls 
and vehicles immediately in search 
of meals or drinks; this again pro- 
vides easy chances for the light- 
fingered, especially if they are actu- 
ally employed on the ground. 

Late activity is usually assumed 
to be in connection with the mor- 
row’s events and here, as elsewhere, 
impudence pays. Even a_ show 
official or a policeman can hardly 
be blamed for being bluffed by 
several men openly loading large 
quantities of goods on to a lorry and 
driving out. There have been many 
exploits of this kind and the loot 
has included such bulky items as 
washing machines, _ refrigerators, 
electric motors, wireless and tele- 
vision sets, and demonstration 
machines. It is rather surprising in 
the circumstances that some of the 
manufacturers of telescopic guards 
and similar security devices have 
not turned their attention to the 
possibility of a portable “cage” 
type which could be useful for such 
purposes as guarding goods on show 
grounds and in exhibition halls. 


Closing Down Opportunities 

Unfortunately, the end of a show 
is not the end of the crime problem. 
In fact the opportunities are in- 
creased a hundredfold when dis- 
mantling starts. 

New faces and vehicles appear, 
access to the ground is practically 
unrestricted, and invariably some 
“ foragers ” appear, ostensibly 
gathering waste wood, helping to 
load vehicles, or delivering messages, 
but often watching for the slightest 
opportunity for crime. 

The carelessness of some exhibi- 
tors in leaving goods unguarded on 
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The Police Equipment Exhibition 
at the Police College, Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore, and the Coventry City 
Police Headquarters, the opening of 
which was reported in our last issue, 
closed on 31st May. 

A correspondent reports: 

Material for the exhibition had 
been supplied in the main by police 
forces in England and Wales, the 
Regional Crime Clearing Houses 
and Forensic Science Laboratories, 
the Home Office, G.P.O., Road Re- 
search Laboratory and British manu- 
facturers. But contributions were 
also displayed from Interpol: from 
the National Criminal Bureaux in 
Berlin, Brussels, The Hague, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Vienna and West Germany; 
and from manufacturers on the 
Continent and in the U.S.A. 


5,000 Visitors 

It is estimated that over 5,000 
visitors attended the _ exhibition. 
They included most of the Chief 
Police Officers of England and 
Wales and members of their Watch 
and Standing Joint Committees. 
Chief Officers of civil police forces 
and the Scottish forces were also 
well represented and distinguished 
visitors from further afield included 
the Commissioner of Police, Madrid, 
who was accompanied by a delega- 
tion of high ranking Spanish police 
officers; the Commissioner and 
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partially-demolished stalls or open 
vehicles encourages thieving and 
practically every Show ends with 
articles or clothing stolen during 
the chaos of closing down. 

In one case within my own experi- 
ence, the thieves helped themselves 
to a particularly good haul of wash- 
ing machines and other stock and 
equipment from the tent adjoining 
the police ‘Crime Prevention ”’ 
exhibition; they waited until the 
staff had gone for lunch on the first 
day of dismantling, and added insult 
to injury by using the ladder from 
the police stall and then driving 
away with it! 

Although most material is re- 
moved fairly quickly, larger pieces 
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other officers of the Garda Siochana; 
officials of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Stormont, Belfast, with a 
representative of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary; and the Chief of 
Police, Jersey. 

Chief Officers co-operated to the 
full in sending holders of key posi- 
tions in their forces. These officers 
were able to speak with authority 
on items of equipment with which 
they were familiar and there were 
many stimulating discussions with 
members of the exhibition staff in 
charge of stands displaying such 
equipment. Demonstrating _ staff 
were not allowed much respite by 
non-technical visitors whose keen- 
ness for information about the 
various items on show gave rise to 
many searching questions. On the 
whole, visitors displayed an excep- 
tional desire to assimilate as much 
as they could and the only com- 
plaint received was that lack of time 
did not permit as thorough an 
examination as they would have 
liked. 

As the College was in residence, 
students—amongst whom was a 
number of colonial officers—seized 
the opportunity of visiting the exhi- 
bition, many of them several times. 
In this way a very large and widely 
dispersed audience was reached and 
there is no doubt that ideas arising 





of machinery and equipment are 
often left several days and it re- 
quires little initiative to arrange 
their speedy removal when all or 
most of the workers have departed 
and gates and fences left unguarded. 


Another point is that until com- 
paratively recently, people on show 
or exhibition jobs worked late at 
night and at weekends before and 
after the event; but now shortage of 
labour and high overtime rates often 
preclude this. Consequently, goods 
and equipment are frequently left 
on the showground overnight or 
from closing on Saturday night to 
Monday morning. 


A New Line of Security Business? 


All of which adds up to the con- 
clusion that there is growing need 
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REVIEW OF THE POLICE EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 
Distinguished Guests at Ryton and Coventry 


from what colonial officers saw will 
influence thinking in many forces 
abroad. 


Keeping Abreast of Science 

The outstanding impression given 
by the exhibition was the need for 
constant examination of the equip- 
ment used by police forces to ensure 
that they did not lag behind in the 
great technological advances which 
are made: this is particularly true 
in the important field of communi- 
cations. Great possibilities are 
opened up by the use of equipment 
capable of transmitting information 
and photographs by telephone, and 
of closed circuit television in rela- 
tion to criminal investigation and 
accident prevention. This equipment, 
when perfected, will undoubtedly 
be costly, but its application will 
be of such benefit in many police 
fields that questions of cost must 
not be allowed to stand in the way 
of progress. 

It was apparent from remarks 
made by visitors at all levels that 
the exhibition had given them much 
food for thought. This, of course, 
was its object and, while it does not 
follow that forces are necessarily 
deficient in major items of equip- 
ment, few could claim that there 
was nothing in the exhibition that 
could improve their efficiency in 
some way. 


for active countermeasures against 
crime at every type of show. In some 
ways this is even more necessary at 
the fairly modest events than at 
those in the large “County” or 
“Royal” class, where a force of 
regular plain clothes police with a 
mobile or temporary police station 
is usually provided. 

't might also be mutually ad- 
vantageous for some of the estab- 
lished security organisations to turn 
their attention to this class of work. 
Most police authorities would wel- 
come relief from the need to pro- 
vide regular police for agricultural 
shows, and there are certainly 
enough events of this kind in the 
country to provide a worthwhile 
amount of business. 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact: Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
BURGLARY AND HOUSEBREAKING 


By R. S. Price, A.C.L.I. 


Chairman, THE ASSOCIATION OF BURGLARY INSURANCE SURVEYORS 


N one with common sense would 
challenge the opinions so often 
expressed by police officers in the 
Press, and indeed in this journal, 
that the most effective way to pro- 
tect property is to increase the num- 
ber of policemen on the beat. Since, 
however, our police forces at the 
present time are something like 25 
per cent under strength and bur- 
dened with a host of duties which 
have nothing to do with the crime 
of breaking and entering, some other 
solution has to be found and this 
lies, in a wide range of instances, in 
the installation of efficient mechani- 
cal or electrical anti-burglar protec- 
tion. In the case of extensive prem- 
ises, an alternative is to employ 
reliable watchmen, but often their 
services can be improved by the 
provision of suitable devices. 

The British public, generally 
speaking, is not security minded, 
although as a reSult of the intensive 
crime propaganda efforts of the 
police, security organisations, and 
the press in recent years, it is be- 
coming more enlightened. 

Insurance companies have for 
many years employed — specialist 
surveyors whose duty it is to inspect 
premises and in the light of their 
experience, offer advice on the pro- 
tection thereof. The extent of this 
protectian is dependent on a num- 
ber of factors, such as situation, 
nature of stock, accessibility, etc. It 
follows that no hard and fast rules 
can be laid down as to standards of 
protection and clearly a sense of 
proportion has to be kept accord- 
ing to the likelihood of a felonious 
entry and possible extent of loss. 
It is proposed, however, in this 
article to give some general indica- 
tion of the standard of mechanical 
protection desirable for the more 
hazardous types of trade premises, 
with some information concerning 
electrical protection 


LOCK-UP SALESHOPS 


Final Exit Door 
This door, which is usually the 
shop entrance door, should be fitted 
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with a movtice deadlock, provided 
the locking stile is not less than 3 in. 
by 1? in. incorporating not less than 
five levers or detainers, closely gated. 
The bolt should be of solid steel 
or reinforced metal to resist the 
hacksaw with a single throw of at 
least 3 in. and used in conjunction 
with a striking plate capable of 
resisting end pressure. 

Perhaps I could refer here to the 
new range of security locks manu- 
factured by Chubb, since they make 
use of a mortice deadlock with a 
quite revolutionary design of mech- 
anism. It offers exceptional security 
against forcing and illegal key entry. 

Where the locking stile of the 
door does not conform to the dimen- 
sions above stated and the door 
opens inwards, it is preferable to fit 
a good quality detachable angle 
pattern locking bar, which is so 
designed that the staple can be 
bolted through the door, thus giv- 
ing greater security. The padlock 
used in conjunction therewith should 
be of good quality, incorporating 
preferably five or more levers with 
a case hardened close shackle to 
resist the use of a hacksaw and 
defeat the forcing of the shackle by 
means of an instrument inserted 
between it and the body of the pad- 
lock. The shackle must also be 
pivotted on a pin which cannot be 
punched through and the body of 
the padlock should be of steel, and 
not cast. If the case is of rivetted 
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A diagram of a detachable angle 
padlock bar for single leaf doors 
opening inwards. 


construction the rivets should be the 
shoulder type. A useful guide to the 
quality of a padlock is its width and 
weight which should be 2} in. and 
1? lbs. respectively. 

If the final exit comprises double 
leaf doors, the leaf closing first 
should be fitted preferably with lever 
action flush bolts top and bottom 
on the edge of the door to prevent 
manipulation of the bolts when the 
doors are locked. 

Glass panelled doors may require 
to be protected with a grille or 
detachable hardwood shutter secured 
with thumb-screws. The fanlight 
over the doors may also require to 
be protected with cradle bars en- 
circling the fanlight and restricting 
the opening to 6 in. 


Rear and Side Doors 

These may be secured with a 
mortice deadlock of the quality 
mentioned above, together with top 
and bottom barrel bolts or key 
operated mortice rack bolts, or pre- 
ferably with a full width metal cross 
bar 24 in. by } in. to fit into mor- 
tices cut in the brick reveals with 
hinged flap to fit over a staple bolted 
through the door, used in conjunc- 
tion with a four-lever case hardened 
close shackle padlock. If the panel- 
ling of the door is weak or glazed, 
it should be sheet metal lined and 
the hanging stile fitted with dog 
bolts, particularly if the door opens 
outwards. 


Rear, Side Windows and Rooflights 

These require the protection of 
good quality grilles made of mild 
steel bars } in. in diameter threaded 
through cross ties of mild steel 2 in. 
by ? in. at 5 in. centres. The cross 
ties to be not less than 2 ft. apart 
with ragged ends cemented into 
brickwork to a depth of at least 
3 in. 


Shop Fronts 

If the stock displayed is likely to 
attract smash-and-grab _ thieves, 
grilles will be required and the in- 
ternal collapsible type gives the best 
security. Galvanized mesh grilles 
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padlocked on the outside of the 
fronts have a deterrent value where 
the intrinsic values of the articles 
displayed are not too high. 

Lobby entrances to double fronted 
shops should be sealed off with ex- 
panding metal gates at least 6 ft. 
6 in. in height, secured with a five- 
lever case hardened close shackle 
padlock. It should be pointed out 
that any false roofing overhead may 
require reinforcement. 


WAREHOUSES, STORES AND 
FACTORIES 


Final Exit Door 

The doors to premises of this 
design are frequently double leaf, 
folding, or sliding and folding; the 
construction may be framed, ledged, 
and braced. Double leaf doors may 
be secured with top and bottom 
bolts on the leaf closing first and a 
good quality padlock as described 
above, used in conjunction with a 
horizontal locking bar secured with 
concealed screws and coach bolts. 
The bar should be of malleable 
iron or mild steel at least 24 in. by 
4 in. section and the knuckle pin 
welded. The staple must also be case 
hardened. 

A single sliding door should be 
secured with a locking bar of the 
quality mentioned above except that 
it should be of vertical pattern, fitted 
with concealed screws and coach 
bolts used in conjunction with a 
good quality padlock. It is desirable 
to check that the method of suspen- 
sion is sound so that the doors can- 
not be lifted from the rails and that 
pair leaf doors cannot be moved as 
a unit. 

Folding and sliding doors should 
be fitted with bolts to each leaf and 
the final hinged leaf secured either 
with a good quality vertical pattern 
locking bar and padlock, or mortice 
deadlock if the stile is of sufficient 
thickness to accommodate such a 
lock. 

Wicket gates if used as final exit 
should be secured with a good quali- 
ty mortice deadlock if the stile is 
adequate, or alternatively a good 
quality horizontal locking bar and 
padlock. 

If an automatic deadlocking latch 
is required, the Ingersoll 10-lever 
automatic rim deadlock provides 
good security. 

Rear and Side Doors 
Since these can be secured from 
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An example of a 
modern 999 








warning trans- 
mitter gramo- 
phone which 
communicates 
a message to 
the Police. 


the inside, it is usual to fit locking 
bars or cross bars used in conjunc- 
tion with reasonably good quality 
padlocks, or mortice deadlocks with 
the keyhole cut on the inside only, 
supplemented preferably with mor- 
tice rack bolts or 10 in. barrel bolts. 

As in the case of shop doors of 
weak construction, these doors may 
require to be sheet metal lined on 
the inside. 


Windows and Roof lights 

These are often extensive and 
protection with grilles as described 
may either be impracticable or very 
expensive. In this case electrical pro- 
tection becomes necessary, as indeed 
is the case where defective material 
enters into the construction of the 
premises, or where the stock is of a 
particularly attractive nature to 
thieves and the premises are situate 
in an area where there is a bad 
crime record. 


Burglar Alarm Installations 

Since the end of the war there 
has been some considerable develop- 
ment in the burglar alarm field. 
New kinds of installations have 
found their way on to the market, 
but they are not suitable for all 
types of premises and the question 
of cost has to be considered. As a 
consequence the conventional double 
pole closed circuit alarm system is 
still the most widely used and offers 
very good security. 

This type of installation may give 
what is known as trap protection--- 





i.e., the fitting of concealed contacts 
to doors and opening sections of 
windows, and the fitting of electric 
pressure pads under floor coverings 
—or full protection in the form of 
contacts fitted to doors with the 
panels wired and all windows and 
glazed areas protected with wiring 
run in conduit, together with the 
wiring of walls and ceilings where 
necessary. This system is operated 
by dry batteries or the mains with 
standby batteries in case of mains 
failure or interruption, The “ warn- 
ing ’’ system may be a loud toned 
bell on the outside of the building 
with a supplementary internal bell 
or other audible device, or a 999 
transmitter attached to the telephone 
installation which automatically 
transmits a message by means of a 
gramophone record to the Police 
if the protective circuit is broken. 
The value of the 999 system lies in 
the fact that it enables the police to 
capture the thief. But insurance com- 
panies, in the light of their experi- 
ence, usually like to insist on the 
operation of a bell after a prescribed 
period of time has elapsed following 
the transmission of the message. In 
recent years there has been a certain 
amount of trouble with false alarms 
on 999 installations resulting in a 
wastage of police manpower. 
The major alarm companies are 
considering how the problem of 
these false calls can be overcome. 


While it is true that the audible 
Continued on page 200 
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Let my Security men 
protect your 


daily cash 
takings 









From my lifelong experience of devising and imple- 
menting security measures, I know that your daily cash 
takings are a standing invitation to the kind of thieves 
who today are more skilful and more ruthless than 
ever before. 

Your own safe is certainly not proof against modern 
** geli’’ methods, and journeys to the bank are fraught 
daily with danger of grievous harm to yourself or to 
your staff. 

The security service my organisation offers guarantees 
complete safety for your cash and removes from you 
the heavy moral responsibility of exposing your staff to 
grave risks. Here’s how it works. 

The Daily Deposit Service: 
One of our Security vans, armoured against gunfire 
and ramming, calls on you daily. Security guards enter 





TELEPHONE: MOORGATE 8251 * 


Sir Percy Sillitoe, k.B.£., D.L., Chairman and Managing Director 


SECURITY EXPRESS LID 


1-3 CHISWELL STREET *: LONDON : 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 


A Daily Deposit Service 

to collect, during and after 
banking hours, 
accumulated cash from 
shops, stores, cinemas, 
restaurants, football clubs, 
race tracks, theatres, 
public-houses, etc. 


SIR PERCY SILLITOE, K.B.E., D.L. 
Late Chief Constuble of Sheffield ; 
Chief Constable of Glasgow ; 
Director-General of M.1.5 ; 


Director-General of International 
Diamond Security Organisation. 


your premises, you yourself put your money into 
Security Express bags and receive a receipt for the cash 
from the security guard. 

During banking hours, the money is paid into the 
bank. After banking hours, the bags are deposited in 
our guarded vaults until the banks re-open and are 
then paid-in. 

Low Cost of Security 

The cost of this service is low. Our Contract Rates in 
Central London can be less than id. per pound, per 
week, including insurance cover for the full amount. 

Many business organisations are using Security 
Express. It offers a simple, safe economical method of 
guaranteeing complete safety for your daily takings. 

Let me send you fuller particulars. Write to me 
personally :— 


E.C.1 
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Burglary Protection, cont. 
alarm is often ignored, the fact re- 
mains that, for psychological rea- 
sons, it is still a very good deterrent. 
Another reliable method of trans- 
mitting a message to the police 
where premises are illegally entered, 
is by means of the central station 
alarm, which provides for the 
recorded message to be transmitted 
over a private telephone line from 
the customer's premises direct to the 
offices of the alarm company. The 
recipient then relays the message 
by telephone to the Information 
Room. 


Infra Red Ray 

The infra red ray alarm has, of 
course, been in use for many years 
but research carried out since the 
end of the war has resulted in in- 
creased length of range and im- 
proved security. The modern ray 
alarm has a double beam to obviate 
false alarms and these beams are 
modulated as a protection against 
interference. The length of a ray 
may be as much as 1,500 ft. under 
favourable conditions. 

In contrast, transistorised short 
rays are now being produced to 
cover passages and similar openings 
at a very nominal cost. 


Latest Systems 

During the past few years, two 
new alarm systems have been intro- 
duced which obviate the necessity 
of unsightly wiring and give full 
protection to the walls, roof, and 
floor of a building. 

The first of these—the ultrasonic 
alarm—was imported from America 
into Britain about four years ago. 
This system consists of a transmit- 
ting unit which sends out sound 
waves at a frequency of 19,000 
cycles per second. A receiver unit 
collects these sound waves and both 
units are connected to a master unit 
which compares the sound waves 
being transmitted with those re- 
ceived. Any disturbance of the wave 
pattern caused by movement in the 
protected area is registered by the 
master unit which operates a relay 
initiating the alarm warning system. 
The sound waves are not audible 
to the human ear and adjustment 
has to be made to provide for move- 
ment of small animals such as mice 
or rats. 


Of more recent introduction is 
the pressure differential system, 
which consists of an_ electrically 
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Ultrasonic equipment comprising a sound wave transmitter and receiver 
with the master unit which registers movement within the area. 


Operated ventilation fan which 
creates pressure inside the area to 
be protected and this holds in 
balance a sensitive diaphragm with 
its independent mechanism, If the 
pressure is released by the opening 
of a door or window for example, 
the balance is disturbed, thus caus- 
ing the diaphragm to operate con- 
tacts which close a relay and this 
in turn actuates the warning system. 

Both these systems, although 
somewhat expensive and restricted 
in their use, are now being more 
widely installed and there is no 
doubt a future for the “space” 
alarm, particularly if costs can be 
reduced. 

No matter what system is instal- 


SECURICOR'S 


led, however, it is vitally important 
that the alarm be provided with an 
efficient maintenance service, and 
for this reason only a few alarm 
companies are approved by insur- 
ance companies. 

Whilst appreciating the necessity 
for protection in any of its various 
forms, due regard must be paid to 
the relationship of cost. Insurance 
companies do make concessions in 
computing premiums, particularly 
in the case of electrical protection. 
But, except in the case of the very 
hazardous risk, premiums are not 
high and if we are to beat the crime 
wave, a certain amount of co- 
operation by the public is very 
necessary. 


NEW SERVICE 


Patrols by Radio Cars 


een LTD., who celebrate 
their 25th anniversary as indus- 
trial security specialists this year, 
announce the inauguration of a new 
patrol service incorporating the use 
of radio cars. 

The blue uniform and silver cross 
keys of Securicor’s fidelity bonded 
internal security guards are a fami- 
liar sight at many of the larger 
factories, warehouses, banks and 
other commercial — establishments 
throughout the Greater London, 
Slough, and Southampton §areas. 
They are also frequently in evidence 
at exhibitions of jewellery and other 
valuables. They are responsible for 
the protection of over £700,000,000 
worth of property in the Metropoli- 
tan area alone. 

A pilot mobile patrol scheme has 


been operating for some months. Its 
radio-controlled cars are each in 
charge of a trained patrolman, 
usually an ex-Serviceman, who has 
been rigidly screened before appoint- 
ment and carefully trained in all 
methods of property protection. The 
patrolman carries out a thorough 
inspection of the exterior of the 
premises on each visit, and can also 
inspect the interior, if requested to 
do so. 

Irregular visits by inspectors pro- 
vide additional supervision and 
reinforcement in the event of an 
emergency. The full resources of the 
Securicor organisation are immedi- 
ately available through radio contact 
with its headquarters at Old Swan 
House on the Chelsea Embankment. 
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POLICE CHIEFS ON PREVENTION 
Combating Fall in Morality 


In their annual reports many police chiefs throughout England have 
stressed the importance they attach to crime prevention and the increasing 
support received from the public by the police in their fight against 
deteriorating moral standards. 


Oldham’s Bank Patrol 

Reporting the second highest 
number of crimes on record, 1,888 
against 1,742 in 1958, the Chief 
Constable for the County Borough 
of Oldham, Mr. Fred Berry, ob- 
serves with regret that there has 
been no abatement in the trend of 
recent years for the volume of crime 
to increase. 

Breaking offences (380) showed a 
considerable decrease on 1958 when 
the highest ever figures were record- 
ed (437). The percentage of detec- 
tion of this class of offence remained 
very high (65 per cent). Offences 
involving personal violence contin- 
ued to increase and in 1959 the 
number was almost double that of 
the previous year—S59 against 31 in 
1958. 

In 1959 constant attention was 
given to crime prevention by many 
officers of the Force. Regular visits 
were made to premises with a view 
to the improvement of security 
arrangements. For many years, 
escort has been supplied to cover 
movements of large sums of money 
from banks. Bank officials, occu- 
piers of industrial premises and 
householders are constantly remind- 
ed of the need for continued vigi- 
lance in the face of the present high 
incidence of crime. A special mobile 
bank patrol had been operating and 
gives additional protection. 


Salford’s Prompt Response 

Every means of publicity has been 
exploited to gain the co-operation 
of the public in crime prevention 
measures—posters, exhibitions, the 
Press, Radio and television have 
all played their part—reports Mr. 
F. R. Gray, Chief Constable, in 
his annual report. The crime pre- 
vention bureau now contains ex- 
amples of every type of protection 
for business and domestic property. 

Mr. Gray states “ There has been 
an encouraging readiness on the 
part of property owners to adopt as 
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many of the police recommenda- 
tions as they can afford with the 
least possible delay. For example, 
security locks have been fitted to 
the door of a factory within an 
hour of the recommendation being 
made; window bars have been in 
position two days after the visit of 
a police officer; burglar alarm sys- 
tems have been installed within one 
month of the owner of the premises 
receiving the results of a crime pre- 
vention survey. 

** These are not isolated examples, 
and the effect of Crime Prevention 
activities is gradually being reflected 
in the security of property in Sal- 
ford. Indeed, today one cannot walk 
very far down any main road in the 
City without seeing a window grille, 
a padlock, a burglar alarm unit or 
some other security device, installed 
as a direct result of advice from the 
police.” 


* A PRIMARY OBJECT ” 

Having completed his first year 
in Office, Mr. Donald L. Brown, 
Chief Constable of the County 
Borough of Hastings Police Force, 
reported: “We all have read the 
national Press reports on the in- 
crease in crime, and it is regrettable 
that our local figures show a rise of 
about 28 per cent, which is consis- 
tent with the national trend. The 
prevention and detection of crime, 
the primary object of police duty, 
has been my main concern and 
every possible effort has been made 
to remedy this unfortunate state of 
affairs.” 

There were 821 actual crimes in 
the borough compared with 642 in 
1958. Despite the increase, the over- 
all detection amounted to 58.2 per 
cent. Larcenies from unattended 
vehicles increased considerably, in- 
volving property valued at over 
£3,000. The Chief Constable re- 
cords with pleasure a decrease of 
about one-third in __ breaking 
offences. 


Bootle on Public Co-operation 

In his report for 1959, the Chief 
Constable of Bootle County 
Borough Police, Mr. H. E. Legg, 
noted a fall of 145 in the number 
of crimes recorded, 2,031 as 
against 2,176 the previous year. 
Up to the end of the year 47.32 
per cent of these offences had been 
detected. The breaking and entering 
figures had fallen from 628 to 563. 
The total value of property re- 
ported stolen was £16,829 and 
£4,573 had been recovered. While 
larcenies generally had decreased 
from 1,237 to 1,212, there had been 
marked increase in three categories 
—from the person and from un- 
attended vehicles and of bicycles. 
The recent rise in serious assaults 
and crimes of violence had also not 
been maintained in 1959. 

In spite of the figures, the Chief 
Constable records his opinion that 
the need for crime prevention and 
full co-operation between police 
and public continues stronger than 
ever. A substantial section of his 
report records efforts by the police 
to instruct the public in the essen- 
tials of crime prevention and to en- 
list their support. 


Peak Figures in Kent 

In 1959, the number of crime 
complaints received by Kent County 
Constabulary amounted to 16,844 
of which 2,651 were subsequently 
written off, leaving 14,193 recorded 
crimes. This represented an increase 
of 295 or 2.1 per cent on the 1958 
figure and is the highest number of 
crimes recorded in any one year, 
reported Lt.-Col. G. C. White, the 
Chief Constable. Crimes cleared up 
in 1959 amounted to 55.7 per cent, 
compared with 55.9 per cent in 
1958. Breaking offences showed a 
decrease of 257 or 8.1 per cent. Of 
the total—2,902 offences—1,092 or 
44 per cent were detected, com- 
pared with 43.9 per cent in 1958. 
In 1959 the number of juveniles 
Continued overleaf 
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Crime Prevention, cont. 

proceeded against for indictable 
offences decreased by 21 or 2.0 per 
cent. 


999 at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Offences of all kinds in respect of 
which proceedings were taken dur- 
ing 1959 in the City and County of 
Newcastle - upon- Tyne numbered 
6,329, compared with 6,003 in the 
previous year. The Chief Constable, 
Mr. G. S. Jackson, O.B.E., reported 
a total of 7,838 indictable offences 
(6,043 in 1958) of which 198 were 
for offences against the person 
(against 176) and 1,914 for offences 
against property with violence (as 
against 1,455). 

The estimated value of property 
reported stolen was £253,844. Prop- 
erty to the value of £156,780 was 
recovered by the police. The total 
of prosecutions for all classes of 
drunkenness 1,087 (1,017 males and 
61 females) compared with 1,117 
the previous year, and was 237 be- 
low the average for the last ten 
years. Emergency calls increased 
by 939 to a total of 5,713, of which 
4.575 were “999” calls. As a result 
of such emergency calls 253 arrests 
were made. 


Monmouth Peak Passed? 


Reporting increases in the statis- 
tics of crimes and accidents during 
1959, Mr. Neil Galbraith, Chief 
Constable, states that the total crime 
figure, 5,264, was the highest ever 
recorded. The first half of the year 
reflected the constant increase which 
had been a feature since the war 
years, and in June, 1959 was 12 per 
cent more than for the same period 
in 1958. Since then there had been 
a steady decline and by the end 
of the year the total increase over 
1958 was only 2.8 per cent. He ex- 
pressed the sincere hope that this 
tendency would continue and that 
they had passed the peak period for 
crime. There were, however, disturb- 
ing features in some types of 
offences. Many cases involved the 
use of violence and raids by two 
masked gangs had given cause for 
much concern. Fortunately in both 
cases the offenders were caught 
within a few days and were sen- 
tenced to substantial terms of im- 
prisonment. The Chief Constable 
reported a decrease of 39 breaking- 
in offences but observed that the 
success of many of these crimes 
showed that there was still far too 





much money lying around in busi- 
ness premises and private dwellings 
while large stocks of tobacco and 


cigarettes, a readily marketable 
commodity among thieves and re- 
ceivers, were also highly vulnerable. 
Motorists also were notoriously care- 
less about the contents of their cars. 


Lincolnshire Figures Higher 


Mr. J. Barnett, Chief Constable 
of Lincolnshire, reports an increase 
of 14 per cent over 1958 in the total 
of indictable crimes. This gives a 
new peak of 5,983 cases. A deterio- 
ration in the juvenile crime position 
was experienced, the juvenile 
offences being the highest recorded. 
More than 28 per cent of crime was 
committed by juveniles. 

Breaking offences had a rise of 
15 per cent, being concentrated in 
business premises. The most pro- 
nounced increase was however in 
larceny, with thefts from unattended 
vehicles very prominent. 

Mr. Barnett is able to report that 
there has been no difficulty in ob- 
taining recruits to bring the Force 
up to the authorised strength. 





MORE CRIME IN SCOTLAND 


The total number of crimes and 
offences made known to the police 
in Scotland during 1959 was 
256.798, an increase of 13,998 or 
5.8 per cent compared with the pre- 
vious year. There was an increase 
of 6.2 per cent in cases of juvenile 
delinquency. Crimes against the 
person increased by 263; those with 
violence rose by 184, or 15.4 per 
cent; crimes against property num- 
bered 90,130, an increase of 3,286, 
and the number of thefts was 40,746, 
compared with 38,450 in 1958. 

The annual criminal statistics 
published by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland from which the fore- 
going figures are extracted, also 
notes an increase of 10,309 in driv- 
ing offences, of which 7,488 were in 
respect of contraventions of the 
Road Traffic Acts. The number of 
cases of drunkenness when driving 
or in charge of a car rose by 465, 
or 18 per cent. 

Of the 154,977 persons against 
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whom a crime or offence was 
proved 93.3 per cent were males, 
the highest incidence being in the 
17-20 age group, as it was in 1957 
and 1958. The highest incidence 
among females was again in the 
30-39 age group. 

Of all the crimes committed by 
juveniles 96.4 per cent were against 
property—40.5 per cent with vio- 
lence (housebreaking), 54.4 per cent 
without violence (theft), and 1.5 per 
cent (malicious damage). 

Extracts from the reports of Chief 
Constables in various Scottish areas 
are appended. 


Lothians and Peebles 

The Chief Constable of the 
Lothians and Peebles Constabulary, 
Mr. William Merrilees, O.B.E., re- 
ports strongly on the tremendous 
demands met by his force while 
under the handicap of a constant 
deficiency of 24 officers below estab- 


lishment. “I must once again em- 
phasise,” he writes, “that it is only 
by members of the Force voluntarily 
working extended hours of duty, 
coupled with the judicious use of 
the mechanised aids supplied to us, 
that we were able to carry out 
our work, and I am not satisfied 
that the police attention given to 
the resisidents in the combined 
area of the Lothians and Peebles 
is adequate and of the _ neces- 
sary standard. Before this can hap- 
pen the shortage in our present 
authorised establishment must be 
made good and an increase there- 
after made in that establishment.” 
The number of crimes and offen- 
ces made known during 1959 was 
9,586, showing an increase of 648 
or nearly 7} per cent on the pre- 
vious year. “When one considers 
that in 1949, only ten years ago, the 
figure recorded for that year was 
5,892 it is most disturbing,” observed 
the report. To offset this in some 
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measure there had been increases of 
305 in the number of crimes and 
offences for which persons were 
apprehended, cited, etc., and of 44 
in the number of persons traced in 
connection with these crimes. 


Dumfries on Mobility 

In Dumfries and Galloway, the 
Chief Constable, Mr. S. A. Berry, 
does not find an analysis of the 1959 
crime figures encouraging. “It is 
difficult,” he reports, “to give any 
specific reason for the continued in- 
crease in dishonesty, but the lower- 
ing of standards generally is to be 
deplored. The problem of sufficient 
men to deal adequately with this 
situation is now acute and the pre- 
sent authorised establishment is 
much below the figure necessary to 
cover all commitments. 

“During the past ten years the 
number of crimes made known to 
the police has increased by 40 per 
cent and there is no indication that 
this upward trend is likely to be 
reversed. The modern criminal does 
not confine his activities to any par- 
ticular locality and areas such as 
this are now receiving the attentions 


of experienced criminals from the 
larger centres of population. These 
travelling criminals use stolen or 
hired vehicles and are difficult to 
intercept but additional mobile 
patrols carrying out road checks 
may help to combat this new crime 
phase.” 


Fife’s Increases 

Crime in the county of Fife is 
still on the increase reports the Chief 
Constable, Mr. Andrew Meldrum. 
But of the additional number of 
cases made known—10,380 as 
against 9,178 in 1958—26 per cent 
were attributable to serious crime 
against the person or property, and 
74 per cent to crimes and offences 
of a miscellaneous nature, including 
road traffic offences. Extra empha- 
sis was laid on crime prevention in 
the latter part of the year. Special 
efforts were made to convey to the 
public and to householders and 
motorists how effective precautions 
could be in safeguarding premises 
and property. The report pays trib- 
ute to the help given in this cam- 
paign by local newspapers, cinemas 
and travel agencies and the Chief 
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Constable hopes that the public will 
have been educated to become more 
security-minded. 


Public-Spirited North-East 

A “substantial increase ” of crime 
is reported from the North-East, 
chiefly against property. While there 
have been more breaches of the 
peace, there was a slight reduction 
in the return of crimes against the 
person. A disturbing feature of an 
increase of offences by young per- 
sons, according to the Chief of the 
Scottish North-Eastern Counties 
Constabulary, Mr. William Hunter, 
was that the 22 additional cases 
were mainly in respect of crimes 


against the person and against 
property with violence. Crimes 
known to the police numbered 


9,123—451 more than in 1958. 

In a re-organisation of the special 
constabulary 80 per cent of the 
former members had to retire. The 
necessary replacements were ob- 
tained in one month. The Chief 
Constable sees in this public-spirited 
response a reflection of the excellent 
support received by the police from 
the public in his area. 
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We are pleased to confirm that in eight years the Liverpool City Police have made nearly 400 
arrests with the aid of our Automatic Alarm Systems. 
We have grown to expect at least one arrest each week from Liverpool, but the night of Sunday, 
June 12th, when 15 persons were arrested between 6 p.m. and 1.30 a.m. the following morning, 
is not only a tribute to the efficiency of the system, but a tribute to the organisation of the Police, 
in effecting so many arrests in the short period of seven and a half hours. 
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Technical Information 


NEW SECURITY LOCKS LAUNCHED 
Novel Designs by Chubb 


Following a three-year programme 
of research and development, Chubb 
& Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd. 
has now introduced the first group 
of locks in a series of 10 new pat- 
terns suitable for almost every type 
of door. Large sums have been ex- 
pended in re-tooling for the produc- 
tion scheme but every effort has 
been made, the company states, to 
maintain the retail cost at very 
reasonable levels. 

Called the New Security Range, 
the locks incorporate a_ fresh 
approach to the problems of illegal 
entry by skeleton keys, picking, 
forcing, cutting the bolt, using mica, 
or trial use of keys. The basic new 
method is to replace the conven- 
tional levers for the operation of the 
mortice pattern with a system of 
movable detainers. They, together 
with a key barrel and a bolt throw- 
ing device and precautions against 
picking, ensure an extremely effec- 
tive antidote to the criminal’s tech- 
nique. The detainers alone offer 
some 10,000 variations. 

The aim has been to market locks 
for home, office, store and factory 
and hotel use which approach the 
efficiency of the seven and eight 
lever locks used in the company’s 
heavy security equipment, and it is 
claimed that the new series will 
make the door itself rather than the 





Mr. L. W. Dunham, managing 

director of Chubb & Son’s, who with 

Mr. E. Uglow, manager of the lock 

sales division, introduced the new 

range in London last month at the 

company’s new offices, Tottenham 
Street, W.1. 
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The design of the new “ Castle” 
mortice deadlock showing the de- 
tainers and key barrel at the bottom. 


lock the weak point. 

Other features emphasised are a 
steel box to protect the bolt against 
a jemmy, the elimination of wards 
on the keys to off-set skeleton keys, 
and a roller construction of the bolt 
to counter cutting. For factory doors 
a special heavy duty locking bar is 
oifered. Company spokesmen report 
that the hotel lock has proved 
acceptable to security needs in new 
London hotels. 








Staff Training in Big Firms 


ee of more than 
sixty of the major industrial 


concerns of the country met in 
London last month to discuss inter- 
nal security problems. The confer- 
ence was convened by the Industrial 
Welfare Society at whose headquart- 
ers, Robert Hyde House, Bryanston 
Square, the delegates assembled on 
9th June. The general theme before 
the conference was the record level 
recently reached by losses suffered 
from fire and theft. Their reduction, 
it was emphasised, called for active 
management interest and efforts not 
confined merely to physical barriers 
such as sprinklers and padlocks, 

The first day was given over to 
discussion of fire problems which 
were envisaged by papers contribu- 
ted by Mr. David Davies on “ Fire 
and the Law”, by Mr. W. T. 
George, fire marshall at  Esso’s 
Fawley Refinery on “ Training for 
Fire Prevention”, and by Mr. F. 
Halstead, chief fire officer of Hoover 
Ltd., “ On the Outbreak of Fire...” 
At the afternoon's open forum a 
panel of three, Mr. R. A. Salaman, 
fire prevention officer of Marks & 
Spencer, Mr. J. C. Stevens, chief 
fire officer, Ford Motor Company, 
and Station Officer R. K. Tarrant, 
of the fire prevention branch of the 
London Fire Brigade, answered 
questions on fire problems. 

On the second day when security 
matters were the common interest, 
delegates heard papers on_ the 
selection and training of the gate- 
man, commissionaire or security 
officer, by Mr. D. Read, of Securi- 
cor Ltd., on the delicate functions 
of security staffs (“Politeness Pays’) 
by Mr. H. W. W. Hannam, security 
consultant of the McAlpine Group 
and on staff honesty and discipline 
(“Some Moral Issues”) by Mr. 
David Davies. 





NEW CASH ALARM BAG 


A cash-carrying bag for the pro- 
tection of valuables and automatic 
counter-action against thieves is now 
being made by Global Industrial 
Consultants Ltd., of Woking, Surrey. 

It makes use of a simple trigger 
button which the messenger depres- 
ses when carrying the case. If the 
bag is snatched a siren sounds for 


20 seconds and smoke is emitted 
for at least two minutes, thus put- 
ting strong obstacles in the way of 
a successful haul. The smoke cannot 
be stopped by water or baffle, and 
the siren sounds even when the case 
is opened. It will hold £5.000. 

Special units are available for 
vehicles, safes, and bank or office 
counters. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


A belief that the longer hours of daylight would reduce criminal activities 
has been only partly justified. In London in fact there has been a burst of 
efforts by safe and grab gangs—almost a summer campaign of audacity. 


£9,000 P.O. RAID 


A midnight attack on staff at the 
South-Western District Post Office on 
the weekend of 18th-19th June en- 
abled a gang to steal £9,524 in cash 
and orders. They are believed to have 
hidden on the premises during busi- 
ness on the Saturday. 

Masked with stockings, they seized 


and blindfolded three workers and 
bundled them into the basement. Then 
they seized the keys of the strong 
room from an assistant inspector, and 
took a bag of registered mail con- 
taining the money. The gang escaped 
by forcing a padlock on an outside 
door. 





SAFE GANG RESUMES 
A gang, believed to specialise in 
raids on depots, who have been 
hunted by the police for 18 months 
after a series of such crimes, yielding 
some £100,000, are suspected of re- 
newed activity after several months’ 
lying-low. There have been six such 
raids in two recent weeks. One was 
discovered on 6th June at a London 
Co-operative Society milk depot in 
Whitton High Street. Whitton. Oxy- 
acetylene equipment was used to burn 
open a safe. Cash totalling nearly 
£800 was stolen. A ladder was used 
to reach a flat roof and enter by 
breaking a rear window. It is thought 
that the raiders manhandled their 
equipment into the building by this 
route. - 


£10,000 WHISKY HAUL 

A lorry driver was kidnapped in 
Burdett Road, Stepney, on 10th June, 
and driven to the edge of Epping 
Forest. He was pushed from a van, 
while bandits stole his lorry contain- 
ing 450 cases of whisky, valued at 
more than £10,000. While the driver 
was sitting in his vehicle at Mile End 
waiting for his mate to finish his 
dinner in a nearby café, two men 
approached and pulled him from his 
cabin. He was punched in the face 
and bundled into a small green van 
nearby. When he was dumped, some 
distance away, he ran to a telephone 
kiosk to raise the alarm. Meanwhile 
at Mile End bandits waiting nearby 
drove away the lorry. 





Street Attacks 

A series of wage grabs resulted in 
some heavy losses. 

Three men attacked a cashier and 
a woman in Crespigny Road, Hendon, 
on 16th June and escaped with £1,600 
in wages for a firm of contractors. 

The cashier was coshed and was 
treated in hospital for cuts and 
bruises. The woman had to be treated 
for shock. 

The three men jumped out of a 
Ford Zephyr carrying L plates and 
attacked the cashier who was holding 
the wages bag. They pushed the 
woman aside, got back in the car, 
and drove away. 





Three bandits wearing stockings 
over their faces escaped with over 
£700 after attacking two men walking 
along Saxon Road, Bow, on their way 
to a nearby bank last month. 

The men, employed by a local pro- 
vision merchants, were taking a short 
cut when a black saloon car pulled 
into the kerb beside them. The three 
bandits leapt out, knocked both men 
to the pavement and snatched the 
money satchel. They ran back to the 
car, where there was another man 
Waiting at the wheel. 
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Two masked men got away with a 
case containing £1,200 in pay packets 
on 17th June, when one of them 
waved down a car taking money to 
the Stratford (London) branch of 
Barton’s Cooperage. When the secre- 
tary of the concern stopped the car. 
the men opened the door, snatched 
the case, and made off in a van. 


This ram succeeded... 


At Leytonstone, East London, at 
the beginning of the month, a gang, 
following recent tactics, rammed a 
baker’s van, following which accom- 
plices leapt from behind nearby trees 
and attacked the occupants—a cashier, 
an escort, and the driver. The gang 
escaped with £5,000. 


... and this one failed 


A gang of six or seven men were 
foiled in their attempt to get cash in 
a van belonging to the Napier aero 
and marine engine company on 2nd 
June. The van was stopped by a car 
at a road junction in Acton. A second 
car pulled up behind. The van driver 
was attacked and the doors opened 
with bars. But the cash was in a box 
bolted to the floor and the gang 
made off as a policeman approached. 


FISHING FOR JEWELS 

New style “fishermen” jewel thieves 
have been replacing the old-fashioned 
smash and grab thieves in Birming- 
ham. 

Four times in three weeks the 
raiders have been busy—on each oc- 
casion at city centre jewellers’ shops 
standing on brightly-lit main shopping 
streets. 

Having punched a small hole in 
the windows with a sharp instrument, 
the thieves have used lengths of 
hooked wire to by-pass protective 
grilles and “ fish” valuable rings and 
watches from the display stands. 
About £400 worth of wrist watches 
were stolen from Johnsons The Jewel- 
lers (Birmingham) Ltd., a shop which 
has been open for only a few weeks 
on the new Smallbrook Ringway. The 
hole in the window was discovered 
early on Sunday, 12th June. 

A few days earlier, £200 worth of 
diamond rings were stolen from 
Ernest Smith & Co. Ltd., of 51 High 
Street, Birmingham, the thieves hav- 
ing used the same method. 





SOME NEAR MISSES 


Raiders abandoned a safe and fled 
early on 7th June after manhandling 
it from the Battersea Fair Ground, 
Lambeth, offices of T. Wall & Sons 
(Ice Cream) Ltd. The gang hauled 
the safe from an office, hoisted it on 
a hand-trolley and wheeled it a few 
yards from the premises. Then they 
left it, unopened, and fled. 

Another gang made such a mess 
trying to chisel off the door of a safe 
at an ice cream factory in Thames 
Road, Barking, that they only suc- 
ceeded in jamming the lock. Inside 
was £3,000 collected over the holiday. 


WRONG SAFE 

A gang who got away with £100 
in silver from a Wythenshawe, Man- 
chester, sub post office during the 
night of 10th June left behind a 
much larger amount of money in 
another safe. 

A gelignite gang was all set to blow 
the office safe at the Odeon Cinema, 
South Harrow, on 7th June. 

Their explosives expert had put 
gelignite in the keyhole of the safe, 
the detonating wires were in position 
and the gang were about to press the 
switch to blow open the door. At that 
moment, police cars arrived outside. 
The gang, who had been working 
throughout the night, were heard by 
the manager of a firm, whose bedroom 
was next to the cinema office. As 
police were surrounding the building 
the raiders managed to escape. 
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CURBING RAILWAY LOUTS 
£500,000 Damage in 1960? 


ANDALISM of a widespread order is reported by 

British Railways. If it continues at its present rate 
wilful damage to passenger coaches and other railway 
property may cost about £500,000 by the end of the 
year. 

The British Transport Commission announced last 
month: ** The Commission’s police and railway officials 
are making every effort to curb such activities and the 
commission hope that passengers, and the public in 
general, will co-operate by reporting acts of vandalism 
to railway officials as quickly as possible.” 

In the first three months of 1960, £11,000 worth of 
deliberate damage was done to rolling stock in the 
Southern Region: and more than 250 cases of vandalism 
in the North Eastern Region, where coach windows were 
broken, upholstery ripped and slashed, electric light 
fittings damaged, and lavatory compartments wrecked. 

There were nearly 140 similar cases in the Scottish 
Region, and more than 1,000 items of damage to coach 
fittings in the London area of the London Midland 
Region. 

In the Nottingham Division, 2,000 electric lamps were 
missing or broken; 150 electric light shades broken; 
30 wash basin plugs and chains missing; 100 window 
straps missing or damaged; 10 lavatory compartment 
mirrors broken; 13 cushions damaged; and 10 windows 
broken. In sidings hooligans had interfered with freight 


wagon brakes and damaged fixed equipment and 


buildings. 


























No worries about whethera 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 

Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
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patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 
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Fire Reports 


OVERFLOWING FUEL OIL FIRE 
Ignited by Pump Motor 


RCING of current in oil that had 

spilled from overfilled tanks was 
the unusual cause of a fire at Gar- 
ringtons Ltd’s. drop forging works 
at Darlaston, South Staffordshire on 
8th April. The damaged building 
contained a number of oil-fired fur- 
naces and forge equipment, also a 
brick built oil storage tank chamber, 
approximately 25 feet in length by 
10 feet in width, fitted with a steel 
door and sill 14 inches in depth. 
Open at the top, the tank chamber 
contained a cylindrical storage tank 
of 7,000 gallons capacity and two 
electrically-operated circulating 
pumps. 

At 6.50 in the evening thick 
smoke was seen coming from the 
top of the tank storage room, 
followed shortly by flames. The 
works fire brigade was promptly on 
the scene, working from the canal. 
The county brigade sent a major 
pump from Darlaston and a pump- 
escape from Willenhall with a 
utlity vehicle with 250 gallons of 
foam compound. The fire was 
brought under control in 30 minutes. 
Besides damage to walls and roof, 
there was severe damage to the 
electric motor pump unit. 

Reporting on the fire and its 
causes the Chief Fire Officer, Mr. 
D. Blacktop, A.M.I.Fire.E., stated 
that it was obvious at all stages that 
this was a fire involving fuel oil, a 
quantity of which had accumulated 
on the floor inside the tank storage 
room. The tank was one of a num- 
ber situated in various parts of the 
premises and it was the custom in 
this case to work to a maximum 
storage capacity of 6,000 gallons. 
When storage dropped below 3,000 
gallons a further supply of oil was 
ordered, usually in 3,000 gallon 
quantities. 


Delivery Not Checked 

On the day of the incident a 
supply of 3,000 gallons was ordered 
and delivered during the afternoon 
bringing the total in storage to 
around 6,000 gallons. The checking 
and maintenance of records of de- 
liveries, etc., was the responsibility 
of the works police. In this instance 
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the delivery of the 3,000 gallons 
was not recorded. 

At approximately six p.m. a fur- 
ther tanker arrived at the premises 
with a consignment of 3,000 gallons 
and was directed to the same tank. 
Discharging proceeded for 40 min- 
utes and the whole of the load was 
delivered. The discharge point is in 
the roadway outside the premises 
and at no time was it considered 
necessary to check the discharge. 


2,000 Gallons Overflow 
It was apparent, therefore, states 
the report, that the contents of the 
second tanker had been discharged 
into the storage tank which already 
contained 6,000 gallons and there 
was an overflow of nearly 2,000 


gallons on to the floor of the tank 
chamber. The height of the sill was 
sufficient to contain the overflowing 
oil. But it entered the electric motor 
of the circulating pump breaking 
down the insulation of the windings. 
Arcing of the current ignited the oil. 


The Fire Officer recommended 

that: 

(i) So far as is practicable pumps 
and oil circulating machinery 
should not be located inside 
the tank storage chamber. 

(ii) If, however, machinery has to 
be sited inside the chamber 
arrangements for dipping and 
delivery of oil should be simi- 
lar to those required under 
the Petroleum Regulations. 
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Henderson’s store fire incident: This graphic picture shows the tragic 

consequence to the outbreak at Liverpool last month. While firemen rescue 

girl employees trapped on a high ledge, others tend a young man, Colin 

Murphy, who fell to his death on the canopy below after guiding the girls 
to the safety of the ledge. 
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BUSY WHIT SUNDAY AT PAISLEY 


‘ 


Firemen of the Paisley Brigade tackling the Co-operative 
Manufacturing Society fire reported on the right. 





ages FIRE BRIGADE and other 
units of the Western area bri- 
gade from Renfrew, Johnstone and 
Darnley, were engaged in fighting 
two simultaneous fires in the centre 
of Paisley on Whit Sunday morning. 
The first, at the Paisley Co-operative 
Manufacturing Society Ltd., in 
Forbes Place, was reported by a 
woman on her way to church ser- 
vice and hundreds of church-goers 
watched the firemen at work. They 
wore breathing apparatus to get into 
the building and climbed over roofs 
to approach from the rear. The 
flames were controlled within an 
hour but thousands of pounds worth 
of damage was reported. Two floors 
of the Co-operative Society’s furn- 
ishing department were destroyed. 
While fighting the fire, the brigade 
had to tackle a second at the local 
Y.M.C.A. where a refrigerator fault 
caused a minor outbreak. 


Showrooms Devastated 

Re-opened on 31st March on the 
completion of a £14,000 modernisa- 
tion scheme, the Deepcar branch of 
the Stocksbridge Co-operative lost its 
upper storey in a fire on the night of 
2nd June. Within 35 minutes of the 
closing of the premises fire was found 
raging in the first floor showroom 
containing furniture, drapery, hard- 
ware and electrical goods. Firemen 
from High Green and Penistone joined 
the Stocksbridge brigade in extinguish- 
ing the fire before it spread to neigh- 
bouring residential property. 


Gas Explosion in Barclays Bank Fire 


A perilous situation faced firemen 
of the Birmingham brigade when 
they had to tackle a fire in the base- 
ment of Barclays Bank, Lichfield 
Road, Aston, on 12th April. Gas 
ignited from a main and three men 
were injured when they made the 
first investigations. 

Chief Officer A. W. Paramor 
states that appliances were sent at 
0738 hours in reply to a 999 call. 
The officer in charge of the first 
appliance was met by a woman 
cleaner and told that there was a 
lot of smoke in the ground floor 
rooms and corridors. A quick 
examination revealed that there was 
a fire in the basement. The door 
leading into it was closed but ob- 
viously holding a _ considerable 
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Records and Paper Stocks Lost 


amount of heat and smoke. 

Two men wearing breathing ap- 
paratus took a charged line of hose 
down the stairs and as they cautious- 
ly opened the door, a violent explo- 
sion hurled them back up the stairs. 
Several other officers and men at the 
top of the staircase were also 
knocked over by the blast, but 
although shocked they were unin- 
jured and immediately got hold of 
the two breathing apparatus men 
and another fireman and removed 
them to the outside. The three men 
were suffering from burns to their 
face and hands; first aid was ren- 
dered and arrangements made for 
their conveyance in a Service ambu- 
lance to the Burns Unit of the 
Birmingham Accident Hospital. 


It was discovered that the fire in 
the basement was being fed and 
intensified by the ignited gas escap- 
ing from a fractured service main 


‘and the whole of the building of 


three floors soon became smoke 
logged. Three charged lines of hose 
and branches stood by on the ground 
floor and although the attack on the 
basement fire was made extremely 
difficult because of the hazards of 
further explosions, the jet coverage 
was such that there was little if any 
danger of the fire spreading to other 
parts of the premises. 

The Chief Officer was in attend- 
ance and he decided that an attempt 
should be made to flood the base- 
ment with open ended hose lines, 

Continued on page 209 
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DENSE SMOKE AS CARDBOARD FLARES 
Smart Work by Middlesex Brigade 


gore apparatus was exten- 
sively used in fighting a 12 
pump fire at Rockware Glass Ltd., 
Greenford, Middlesex, on Saturday, 
7th May. The call was received by 
automatic alarm at 12.46, at a time 
when the County Fire Brigade was 
already attending 23 fires. The pre- 
determined attendance of two pump- 
escapes, One pump, one turntable 
ladder and one hose and foam ten- 
der was despatched and the local 
Divisional Officer went on. It was 
found that a building of five floors, 
about 280 ft. by 150 ft., used as a 
cardboard carton store, was severely 
smoke logged. Four lift shafts con- 
nected the ground floor to all upper 
floors. Only one wall of the top 
floor was constructed with windows 
and these overlooked a glass roofed 
covered-way between two buildings 
making it impossible to gain access 


to these windows from outside. 
Breathing apparatus control pro- 
cedure was immediately put into 
operation. At 13.33 hours the 
Deputy Chief Officer arrived at the 
fire and immediately sent the follow- 
ing message: “Make pumps eight 
for breathing apparatus ’’. Owing to 
the intense heat and dense smoke, 
breathing apparatus crews were re- 
lieved at frequent intervals. The fire, 
which was eventually confined to 
about one third of the top floor and 
contents, was extinguished by three 
jets. Twenty-six one-hour breathing 
apparatus sets were in use. The last 
appliance left the premises at 08.00 
hours on Sunday, 8th May, some 
nineteen hours after the call had 
been received. The London Salvage 
Corps attended with two appliances 
and did invaluable work in covering 
up large stocks on the lower floors. 





“ FRIGHTENING FIRE LOSSES ” 
Glasgow Chief’s Plan to Limit Damage 


N his annual report, Mr. Martin 

Chadwick, Firemaster of Glasgow, 
advocated that all factories should 
be divided into areas in which fires 
could be confined to reasonable pro- 
portions. If every fire could be 
attacked as soon as it started and 
kept limited to its place of origin, 
it had been estimated that the total 
national bill for fire losses could be 
reduced to about 30 per cent of its 
present frightening level. 

Glasgow's fire service cost 
£732,212, of which £502,376 had to 
be met from the rates, the equiva- 
lent of slightly over 8d. in the £. 
Fires in Glasgow cost 22 lives and 


caused 
£407,247. 
Mr. Chadwick urged that where 
oil heaters were used the British 
Safety Council’s ““Golden Rules” 
should be strictly observed—the 
maker’s instructions should be fol- 
lowed carefully and only fuel recom- 
mended by them should be used; 
the room should be adequately ven- 
tilated and the appliance should not 
be placed in a draught, near cur- 
tains or inflammable material, or 
close to furniture; the container 
should not be over-filled, or refilled 
or carried while alight; and, most 
important, children should not be 
left alone with a lighted heater. 


damage amounting to 





Barclays Bank Fire, cont. 

taking particular care that the 
ignited gas was allowed to continue 
to burn freely. These operations 
were carried out successfully and 
working conditions soon became 
much easier. 

Gas Board employees were called 
in during the early stages of the 
incident but they met with consider- 
able difficulties before they were 
able to seal off the escaping gas. 
They found it necessary to open up 
the adjoining roadway and pave- 
ment to complete their task. The 
“Stop ” message was held until the 
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all clear signal was received from 
them at about 1000 hours, when the 
initial fire crews withdrew and 
reliefs took over. 


Contents Destroyed 

The fire was confined to the base- 
ment which was used as a general 
stores holding large quantities of 
records, ledgers, paper stocks, etc. 
About 90 per cent of the contents 
were destroyed by fire. 

Electrical and gas installations in 
the basement were severely damaged 
by fire. No definite cause as to how 
the fire started has been established. 


NEW SALVAGE 
H.Q. 


we has begun on a great new 
headquarters for the London 
Salvage Corps. 

Costing £250,000 and situated at 
the corner of Aldersgate Street and 
Long Lane, the new _ building 
should be ready for occupation in 
the autumn of 1961. It will com- 
prise a tower block rising to about 
85 feet with offices, stores and work- 
shops, a two-storey wing containing 
dormitories for up to 36 salvage 
men, and an appliance room where 
nine salvage tenders will be garaged. 

To make duty hours as comfort- 
able as possible, the new building 
will include recreation rooms and a 
** quiet room.” 

Direct telephone lines will link 
the watch room with fire brigades. 
An immediate turnout is made to 
all calls in Central London and also 
to special risks like docks and de- 
partment stores beyond the area. 





FIRE STATIONS IN 


LONDON 
L.C.C. Modernisation Plans 
EW fire stations at Chelsea, 


Clapham, Lewisham and Shore- 
ditch are items in a three-year build- 
ing programme recommended by 
the L.C.C. Fire Brigade Committee 
which will cost £830,000. 

It is hoped to carry out major 
improvements to six other stations. 
A long-term programme for modern- 
isation works spread over the next 
12 years will cost an estimated total 
of £3,000,000. 

Restrictions on capital expendi- 
ture have resulted in only two new 
stations, at Wandsworth and Green- 
wich, being built since 1949, instead 
of the planned 16. Many of the 
existing stations, say the committee, 
were built for horse-drawn appli- 
ances and are not up to present day 
standards. 





FIRE LOSSES INCREASE 


The fire losses for the first quarter 
of 1960 are estimated at £17,651,000 
which compares with £9,432,000 for 
the same quarter of 1959. The March 
figures hit a new monthly peak, being 
£7,574,700. This sum includes the 
£3,000,000 Glasgow whisky fire. 
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PERSONALIA 
NEW AUSTIN OFFICER 
: Sere 





Mr. David G. Galloway, a former 
Chief Superintendent with Birming- 
ham City Police, has been appointed 


Chief of Works Police at the Long- 
bridge factory of the Austin Motor 
Company. 

Born in Renfrewshire, Mr. Gallo- 
way, who is 53, moved south of the 
border in 1928, when he joined the 
Birmingham Force. 

He was promoted to Inspector in 
1941, Chief Inspector in 1944, Super- 
intendent in 1954 and Chief Superin- 
tendent in the following year. 

He is well known beyond the Birm- 
ingham boundaries for his work as 
an instructor. 

Mr. Galloway succeeds Mr. Walter 
Parsons who died recently. 


Fire Officials 


First chairman of the newly formed 
Scottish branch of the Industrial Fire 
Protection Association is Mr. James 
M. Cairns, Safety Engineer of the 
Rolls-Royce Scottish group of fac- 
tories. 

Aged 51, Mr. Cairns is a Fellow of 
the Institution of Industrial Safety 
Officers and has had long experience 
in safety organisation. He is responsi- 
ble at Rolls-Royce for the safety, 
fire, and civil defence and controls a 
fire staff of 30. 

The branch’s secretary is Mr. James 
Mitchell, Safety Officer at the Glas- 
gow factory of United Glass, Ltd. 
Mr. Mitchell is a member of the 
Institution of Industrial Safety Officers 
and vice-chairman of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Group in Glas- 
gow and district. He is also a Ministry 
of Labour T.W.I. trainer. 
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MR. W. GALLOWAY 


Following the retirement of Mr. 
W. W. Woods, the new Chief of Police 
for the Western Area B.T.C., is Mr. 
W. Galloway who has been assistant 
Chief, Midland Area, since 1953. He 
was educated at Glasgow University 
and joined the L.M:S. police in 1937. 
Mr. Galloway served in Belfast and 
Glasgow before being appointed Chief 
Inspector at Birmingham in 1951. 

His Midland Area office has been 
filled by Mr. J. H. Goodier, assistant 
Chief, North-Eastern area. 


Manchester Promotions 


Chief Inspector E. Cunningham is 
promoted Superintendent and Inspec- 
tors R. Fraser, P. B. Machent, and 
E. G. Thomas become Chief Inspec- 
tors in further changes in the Man- 
chester City Police. Three Sergeants, 
S. Bentham, H. Newton, and V. D. 
Carroll are made Inspectors, and 15 
Constables are promoted to be Ser- 
geants. 





Mr. James Mitchell 





Mr. James Cairns 





PLAIN WORDS IN 
SCOTLAND 


ype in Edinburgh under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Wil- 
link, the Royal Commission on the 
Police heard evidence from the 
Association of County Councils in 
Scotland, the Scottish Counties of 
Cities Association, the Convention 
of Royal Burghs, and the Chief 
Constables (Scotland) Association, 
represented by the chief constables 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The general problem of recruiting 
and maintaining the police force 
was put by Councillor James R. 
Duncan, chairman of the police 
committee of Glasgow Corporation. 
He said it was an indictment of the 
present situation that police recruit- 
ing figures went up only when other 
jobs were scarce. The qualifications 
asked of a police constable were 
almost those of a superhuman 
being. 

In computing the wages of a 
policeman they had to bear in mind 
what could be earned in industry 
and then add all the things expected 
of the constable—who was also 
subject to a discipline which could 
ruin his career. Further, they had to 
* make the service something worth- 
while,” not only for those in it but 
to make it worthy of respect. 

Sir James Robertson, a member 
of the commission, pointed out that 
of 550 police recruits training in 
Scotland in 1959, only 24 had the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate. ‘“* Is 
this number of 24 a sufficient bank 
on which to draw for the positions 
of responsibility in later years? ” 
asked Sir James. 


CRITICS OF PAY RISE 


N a memorandum submitted in 

London to the Royal Commission 
on the Police, the Association of 
Municipal Corporations contended 
last month that recent improvements 
in police constables’ pay had kept 
broadly in step with average indus- 
trial earnings. Recruitment, it was 
stated, had been more successful than 
with some other local government 
services, 

Ald. Joseph Hoy, of Sunderland, 
chairman of the association’s police 
committee, questioned whether the 
police ought to have a standard of 
living in excess of the general public 
they had been called on to serve. 
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LEGAL NOTES 








Misconceptions About 
Passports 


Their Place in Law 


Modern methods of international travel have greatly 
extended the holding of passports among the popula- 
tion and thrown increased work on immigration and 
passport control branches. Yet their actual value is 
not widely known. This article by a legal correspondent 
places the document in proper perspective. 


PPLICANTS for bail have often been faced with 

demands that they should surrender their passports 
to the police: some of them, indeed, themselves offer 
to surrender their passports. As applications for bail 
are commonly opposed by the police on the grounds 
that the accused is likely to abscond if he is released 
from custody, the impression has been created that the 
surrender of the passport will prevent him leaving the 
country; and there is certainly a widespread impression 
that a person cannot leave the United Kingdom without 
producing his passport. This is a misconception; a 
British passport is not in law an exit permit and, 
although passports are of great antiquity, it is only very 
recently that they have come to be of value as travel 
documents inthe ordinary sense. 

Early Origins 

Just how old the practice of issuing passports may 
be is not at all clear. The earliest record of the Passport 
Office is dated 1694, but there are references to pass- 
ports in the Treaty of Copenhagen in 1670, and in the 
case of R. v. Brailsford (1905) Lord Chief Justice 
Alverstone said that “ passports have been known and 
recognised as official documents for more than three 
centuries’. It seems, in fact, quite likely that the first 
passport was granted as long ago as 1500 or perhaps 
even earlier. 

Originally the passport consisted of a single sheet in 
French (the international language of diplomacy) and 
was signed only by the King himself; and it remained 
(and remains) the property of the Crown even after 
issue. Later it was countersigned by the Foreign Secre- 
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tary and later still the King ceased to sign it, so that 
it bore only the signature of the Foreign Secretary; 
to-day—since shortly after the last war—it is unsigned 
and is in the form of a small book, consisting for the 
most part of blank pages headed “Visas” but in 
practice used almost exclusively for the imprints of the 
stamps of foreign immigration authorities. 

In all its forms, however, it has been expressed to be 
a request in the name of the Crown addressed to all 
those whom it may concern “to allow the bearer to 
pass freely without let or hindrance, and to afford the 
bearer such assistance and protection as may be neces- 
sary’’. “It is’’, said Lord Alverstone in the case of 
Brailsford already mentioned, in language which has 
been approved by the highest court in the land, 
““a document issued in the name of the Sovereign on 
the responsibility of a Minister of the Crown to a named 
individual, intended to be presented to the Governments 
of foreign nations and to be used for that individual’s 
protection as a British subject in foreign countries, and 
it depends for its validity upon the fact that the Foreign 
Office in an official document vouches the respectability 
of the person named ”’. 


Entry Refused 

When those words were spoken in 1905 only Russia 
and Turkey required the production of passports by 
travellers and the principal function of the passport 
was that it acted as a certificate enabling the bearer to 
claim the kind of protection which a State ordinarily 
affords to its nationals when they are abroad. Today 
almost every country in the world will refuse entry to 
a British subject unless he can produce a passport and 
in practice it is for the purpose of foreign travel that 
the traveller seeks a passport and no one—least of all, 
perhaps, the Foreign Office—would regard it as in any 
way a certificate of the holder’s respectability. The 
passport remains nevertheless a document issued only 
in the discretion of the Crown and in law no one is 
entitled as of right to a passport: in practice, however, 
an application for a passport is refused (and a passport 
once granted is cancelled) only if there are grounds for 
thinking that it is required for some improper purpose 
or there are legal or other objections to the applicant 
leaving the country. 

British Subject’s Rights 

Although the British subject in practice requires a 
passport to enable him to obtain entry into a foreign 
country, he can go in and out of the United Kingdom 
quite freely without one. There is a common belief that 
his right to do so derives from Magna Charta; the 
unexciting truth of the position is that he goes freely 
because the law imposes restrictions only upon aliens, 
so that anyone who can satisfy an immigration officer 
that he is a British subject or a British protected person 
cannot (except in the special circumstances mentioned 
later in this article) be prevented from going to and fro. 

In practice, however, the passport is a valuable 
travel document. In the first place, since only the 
British subject or the British protected person is eligible 
for a British passport, it provides the evidence which 
the immigration officer requires. In the second place, 
even where there is other evidence available to satisfy 
the immigration officer, it is a valuable document for 
the person who cannot provide his own means of 
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Legal Notes, continued 

transport and when, in 1951, the Government wished 
to prevent a university lecturer from travelling to 
Moscow, they adopted the device of cancelling his 
passport and asking him to surrender it. The reason is 
that a shipping company or airline may well refuse to 
carry the traveller who has no passport because, if he 
is refused entry at his destination, it may be liable to 
return him to his starting point at its own expense. 

But the traveller who can provide his own means of 
transport may be in a happier position and a friend 
of the writer of this article recently travelled across the 
western countries of Europe with a passport that ex- 
pired before he set out on his journey. Only the British 
immigration authorities noticed the defect and, as they 
were satisfied of his citizenship, they could place no 
obstacle in the way of his departure from and return 
to the United Kingdom; the immigration authorities 
of the foreign countries which he visited did not notice 
that the passport had expired and were happy to impress 
their stamps upon it! 

Use of Visas 

The formal Governmental travel document is not the 
passport but the visa, which is a certificate of permission 
to enter a country given by the authorities of that 
country. Visas were required by some countries as early 
as 1850, that is to say, even before the passport came 
into general use, but today there are a large number of 
agreements dispensing with them on a reciprocal basis 
and, with one exception, the United Kingdom requires 
visas only from the-nationals of countries which require 
British subjects to obtain visas. The one exception is 
the United States of America. 

The visa is not, however, in any way an exit permit 
and the restrictions on the right of the British subject to 
leave this country, when they are applicable, apply 
whether or not the person concerned has a passport or 
a visa. The restrictions only apply, however, and the 
intending traveller can only be restrained, if he is 
wanted on a criminal charge or there is in force an 
order of the court preventing him from leaving, for 
example, as a ward of court, who may not leave the 
jurisdiction without the express leave of the court. 
(The procedure for preventing the departure of a deb- 
tor, either under Section 6 of the Debtors Act, 1869, or, 
at common law, by writ of ne exeat regno, appears to be 
obsolete.) No other process of law avails: it was, 
therefore, impossible to prevent the departure from this 
country of Anthony Maynard Wraight (the former 
Royal Air Force Officer who was recently convicted 
of offences against the Official Secrets Acts committed 
in Russia), while, conversely, proceedings for contempt 
were taken against an air corporation which had in- 
advertently conveyed a ward of court outside the 
jurisdiction. 

The British subject who can be prevented from leav- 
ing will be prevented by the police; the immigration 
officers have no authority over his person. An alien, 
on the other hand, requires the leave of an immigration 
officer both to enter this country and to leave it; and, 
unlike the British subject, he has to produce a passport 
before he can land. The relevant provisions are con- 
tained in orders made under Section 1 of the Aliens 
Restriction Act, 1914. The section is expressed to 
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operate only “ when a state of war exists between His 
Majesty and any foreign power, or when it appears that 
an occasion of imminent national danger or great 


emergency has arisen” but it was first continued at 
the end of the Great War by Section | of the Aliens 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, 1919, and is now kept 
alive annually by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act. 
Recognition by Criminal Law 

Although, as has been seen, the passport is in form 
no more than a request to foreign authorities and has 
in itself no legal effect at all, the criminal law recog- 
nises its existence as an official document of some im- 
portance. Thus, in the case of Brailsford which has 
already been mentioned twice, the court held guilty of 
a conspiracy to effect a public mischief two men who 
had conspired to procure a passport for a third person 
by false declarations; it- is an offence against Section 
| (c) of the Official Secrets Act, 1920, to forge, alter or 
tamper with a passport or use or have in one’s possession 
any such forged, altered or irregular document; and, 
by virtue of Section 36 of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1925, it is an indictable misdemeanour (triable by a 
court of summary jurisdiction) to forge a passport or 
make an untrue statement for the purpose of procuring 
a passport, whether for oneself or for another person. 

Finally, in case any reader of this article should 
receive the impression that the passport is a document 
of not very much legal significance, he may wish to 
be reminded that William Joyce was found guilty of 
treason only because it was held that his possession 
of a British passport was evidence that he owed 
allegiance to the Crown. 


Mr. G. R. Paling 

The regular legal correspondent of the Gazette, 
Mr. G. R. Paling, C.B., C.B.E., will be abroad until 
the end of the year. During this period we shall be 
privileged however to have as correspondent a 
distinguished member of the legal profession who 
has agreed to answer any queries readers may wish 
to send in. 


FEWER BANK RAIDS IN USS. 
ANK hold-ups seem to be losing their appeal for the 
U.S. gangster. Bank preventive organisation is 
meeting with success and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation sees no reason to be too modest about it. 

In a statement, the Association refers to the better 
use of protective devices. It also says that bank tellers 
are surrendering to bandits less money than they 
demand. A committee of the association made a com- 
parison between the six months ended in February and 
the previous six-month period. Both the number of 
successful raids and the amount of money lost had 
fallen. 

In the more recent period 191 robberies of banks 
were attempted Of these, 128 succeeded. But many of 
the robbers were arrested later. Nearly half of the 
£300,000 stolen was recovered. Net losses were £160,000. 
In contrast, the loss from robberies in the earlier six 
months was more than £200,000, the number of success- 
ful robberies being 142. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 





Plans to Form 
London Branch 
How Members Can Help 


ecw the announcement of the successful in- 
auguration of the No. 10 Lancashire Region Branch 
of the Association which appeared in last month’s issue 
of the Security Gazette, the Council of the Midland 
Region Branch decided at its last meeting to explore 
the possibility ofsestablishing a London Region Branch 
of the Association to cover the Greater London area. 
There are at present about 100 members in the 
London region but it is hoped this number will increase 
in the next few months as news of the intention to set 
up a London branch becomes more widely known. 
Such a further extension of activity will be of great 
importance to the Association and we believe to the 
security movement as a whole. The Council trusts 
therefore that the widest possible publicity will be given 
to this announcement of its intentions because it is of 
the greatest importance to ensure that the officers and 
council who are elected to guide the new branch will be 
capable and competent men chosen from as wide a 
representation of the security profession as possible. 
To all members of the security profession in the 
greater London area we would say three things: 
1. If you are already a member of the Association do 
your best to obtain new members, and write to the 
Chairman of the Midland Region Branch if you feel 
you are able to help in this essential operation. 
2. If you are not already a member, write immediately 
for an Application for Membership Form and give your 
support to the Association. 
3. Whether you are a member or not, pass this news 
on to your colleagues in the industrial police profession. 








Training course report: Reference was made in the 
May issue to members attending the recent course from 
Mullards Ltd., Burnley. We wish to make it clear they 
represented the security department of Mullard (Simon- 
stone) Works at Burnley. 
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NORTH-WEST NEWS 

Greetings 

In this, the first branch report to appear in the 
Security Gazette from the North-west, the chairman, 
officers and members of the Council of the No. 10 
Lancashire Region Branch of the Association send 
greetings and good wishes to members of the Associa- 
tion wherever they may be, to their professional col- 
leagues, and to members of the Industrial Security 
Association of Canada. 


Membership 

Readers will be interested to know the strength of 
our branch. It now stands at 205 and is increasing 
steadily. These figures are very encouraging and are a 
sign of the great possibilities for future developments 
in the area. We shall report on membership strength 
from time to time. 


Liaison Officer Appointed 

Mr. S. Smith, G.I.Fire.E., a member of the Council, 
has kindly consented to act as press and publicity 
liaison officer for the No. 10 Lancashire Region Branch, 
and he will be glad to receive from members any news 
items which may be of general interest to the profes- 
sion either nationally or regionally. 


Next Council Meeting 


A meeting of the Council of the Branch will be held 
on Thursday, 23rd June, in Manchester. 





Appointment 


The Council of the Midland Region Branch reports 
with pleasure that Mr. David G. Galloway, the newly 
appointed Chief of the Austin Motor Company’s Police 
Force at Longbridge, has accepted an invitation to serve 
as a member of the Council. 

In his new appointment at the Austin factory, Mr. 
Galloway succeeds the late Mr. Walter Parsons who 
was also a member of the Council. Photograph in the 
Personalia column. 


Addresses to note : 

The correct addresses for correspondence to the 
Association were given in our last report but members 
may like to be reminded of them again, Please make a 
note of them for general reference. 


From: 
No. 9 Midland Region, and all other regions of the 
British Isles, except No. 10 Region. 
le; 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, The Industrial 
Police Association, No. 9 Midland Region, 20 
Wycome Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 
From: 
No. 10 Lancashire Region 
i.e. The Counties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire (North of a line from Congleton to Sheffield). 
To: 
Mr. A. D. Bullock, Chairman, The Industrial Police 
Association, No. 10 Lancashire Region, 8 Pitville 
Avenue, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 18. 
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M.P.s CALL FOR 


Protection tor Witnesses 


‘71TH a Bill to impose standards of safety on oil 
burners passing its third reading in the Commons, 
and a serious debate on minimising the risks to which 
children and aged people are exposed by the use of 
inflammable clothing, protection from fire was much 
in the minds of M.P.s in the days preceding the Whitsun 
adjournment. A further effort to give a measure of 
protection to a particularly unfortunate and _ ill-used 
class, the victims of violent crime, was only nipped in 
the bud by the motion to adjourn. There was just time, 
in fact, for Mr. Prentice, the Member for East Ham, 
North, to move the second reading of his Criminal 
Injuries (Compensation) Bill and to get a hint of the 
Government’s attitude towards it, before the immediate 
opportunity for debating it disappeared. Mr. Dennis 
Vosper, the Joint Under Secretary of State, acknow- 
ledged that the Bill was of great importance and said 
that the Home Secretary was giving urgent considera- 
tion to the subject. But it would call for a Bill of much 
greater proportions than the one just brought before the 
House. 
With this observation the Minister resumed his seat, 
the debate having lasted one minute. Obviously, the 
subject is due to be fully aired at an early opportunity. 


Intimidation of Witnesses 

Another protective gesture had been made by several 
M.P.s a week or two before the adjournment, the 
objects of their solicitude this time witnesses in the 
courts who might be in danger of violence or intimida- 
tion. There were several questions to the Home Secre- 
tary following events in connection with a recent 
notorious case. Mr. Healey asked on 19th May whether 
he would order an inquiry into “the failure of the 
Metropolitan Police to protect witnesses in the Pen 
Club case from intimidation ”. 

Mr. Grimond, the Liberal leader, asked at the same 
time whether Mr. Butler would introduce legislation 
to increase the powers of the Courts and the police with 
regard to the protection of witnesses in criminal cases. 

Mr. Butler replied that he was assured by the Com- 
missioner of Police that in cases in which it was known 
that witnesses might be intimidated, protection was 
provided where it was possible and thought necessary. 
In the case referred to, protection had been in fact 
provided for two witnesses. It had also been offered to 
a number of other witnesses who had declined it. Mr. 
Butler said he was not satisfied at present that special 
powers were necessary but he said he would continue 
to watch the position carefully. 


No Immunity from Justice 

Mr. Healey said he realised the physical and even 
legal difficulties under which the police were acting in 
this case, but there was widespread public concern and 
even alarm over the circumstances in which such cases 
had been heard. He asked the Home Secretary for an 
assurance; that he would take some measure to ensure 
that there did not remain a section of the population 
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WAR ON GANGS 





IN PARLIAMENT 





which might seem to be entirely immune from the 
normal processes of British justice. 

Mr. Butler said he was anxious not to go any further 
in relation to the case referred to in which an appeal 
was pending, and he had chosen his words to avoid 
all possibility of prejudice. But that did not mean that 
he was not aware of the very serious nature of the 
statement made by Mr. Healey and the importance of 
watching the situation. He added that the Courts had 
power to subpoena witnesses and, in some circum- 
stances, to attach for contempt persons who disobeyed 
those subpoenas. He was considering whether those 
powers were adequate and was otherwise watching the 
situation. 


More Police Needed 

Thanking the Home Secretary for his assurance that 
he would consider the matter further, Mr. Grimond 
asked whether he would now also look further into the 
question of the adequacy of the police force and whether 
we should not take further steps by raising their pay 
and so on so as to increase their numbers? Secondly, he 
asked for an assurance that the overriding considera- 
tion in these matters was not whether witnesses wanted 
protection, but whether it was desirable in the public 
interest that they should have it. 

Mr. Butler said the great difficulty had been causing 
witnesses to come forward. It would be very difficult to 
obtain powers from Parliament to bring into protective 
custody persons believed able to assist, and that was 
precisely the difficulty in dealing with this gang warfare 
and the present situation. 

Mr. Butler added that he was looking forward eagerly 
to the Interim Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Police and was well aware of the need for looking after 
the police and increasing their numbers. 


Careful Watch 

Mr. Gordon Walker, the Opposition’s “ Shadow ” 
Home Secretary, asked Mr. Butler to let the House 
+know how his thoughts were going in this matter. While 
they recognised the difficulties and did not want wit- 
nesses in this country to be arrested, as they could be 
in the United States, for instance, nevertheless, the 
course of justice might be in jeopardy because of wit- 
nesses being intimidated and even disappearing as a 
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result of intimidation. Might not the answer be in there 
being greater power in the courts, and not the police, to 
cause witnesses to appear? 

Mr. Butler said the interests of justice and the very 
serious situation which had arisen out of this case and 
which, alas, was prevalent in similar cases, must be 
carefully watched by Parliament and himself. 

Mr. Paget asked the Home Secretary whether, in view 
of Mr. Justice Diplock’s observations from the Bench, 
he would institute a public inquiry into allegations as to 
intimidation of witnesses and jurors in the Pen Club 
trials. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied that he did not think a public 
inquiry would be appropriate. 

Mr. Butler has told Mr. Paget that he could see no 
grounds for a public inquiry into the workings of the 
Street Offences Act and its effect on organised crime in 
London. 


Fighting the Gangs 

Asked by Miss Bacon what special steps he proposed 
to take to deal with the gang warfare and protection 
rackets which exist in London, Mr. Butler said he was 
in close touch with the Commissioner of Police and was 
satisfied that the Metropolitan Police were doing every- 
thing possible to suppress organised crime in the Metro- 
polis. 

Miss Bacon said there was a great deal of public con- 
cern about recent incidents. She asked whether Mr. 
Butler’s attention had been drawn to an incident in 
the Edmonton district in which a gang entered a street 
and terrified its inhabitants. It was not now what might 
be called the underworld which was being affected by 
this gang warfare but ordinary people in London. 

“What about -corporal punishment?” interjected Sir 
Thomas Moore. 

Mr. Butler said he was satisfied that the police, by 
setting up a new criminal intelligence section, and in 
other ways, had had considerable success against these 
dangerous gangs. By improving the conditions of the 
police, by increasing their numbers, and in other ways, 
they hoped to combat this very serious wave of crime. 

Commander Kerans asked the Home Secretary how 
many crimes of violence against individuals had occur- 
red in the last six months in the metropolitan area of 
London. . 

Mr. Butler said the number of indictable offences of 
violence against the person reported in the Metropolitan 
Police District between Ist November, 1959, and 30th 
April, 1960, was 1,525. This total comprised offences 
of murder, attempts to murder, manslaughter, infanti- 
cide, child destruction, felonious wounding, malicious 
wounding, assault, rape and robbery. 


Prisoners’ Evidence 

Mr. Fletcher asked Mr. Butler whether he would 
instruct governors of prisons to provide facilities to 
enable prisoners wishing to do so to give oral evidence 
to the Royal Commission on the Police with regard to 
their treatment in the police stations before being 
charged and before conviction. 

Mr. Butler said that prisoners who wished to send 
written representations to the Royal Commission might 
do so: and he would authorise the production before 
the Commission of any prisoner from whom the Com- 
mission wished to hear oral evidence. 
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Power of Subpoena 

The power of professional disciplinary tribunals to 
subpoena police evidence, as raised in a recent case, is 
being extended. Mr. Collard asked the Home Secretary 
on 26th May whether the Government had considered 
the recommendations of the Committee on Powers of 
Subpoena of Disciplinary Tribunals; and whether he 
would make a statement. 

Mr. Butler replied that the Government accepted in 
principle the recommendations made by the Committee 
and the Ministers concerned were considering the steps 
necessary to give effect to them. The Government were 
giving further consideration to a number of questions 
relating to the production of evidence obtained by police 
officers. 


Homicide Act 

Replying to Dr. D. Johnson, Mr. Butler has stated 
that since the Homicide Act was passed on 21st March, 
1957, there had been 66 persons who were originally 
charged with murder but were found guilty of man- 
slaughter by reason of diminished responsibility under 
Section 2 of the Act. 

Dr. Johnson asked, in view of this “ really consider- 
able number of people,” would Mr. Butler watch the 
operation of the Section carefully, as it seemed that in 
some instances, such as the recent Birmingham murder, 
the more horrible the crime the lighter was the penalty 
inflicted through the operation of that Section. 

“Yes.” answered Mr. Butler, “ provided my hon. 
Friend realises that the law is now being interpreted 
as passed by Parliament, and the only way of altering 
it would be fresh legislation. I will certainly watch the 
situation, but I would rather not give any undertaking 
about fresh legislation at the present time.” 


The Young Offender 

Asked by Mr. Sorensen on 2nd June what further 
particulars he could give in respect of improvements 
in the conditions and administration of remand homes 
and approved schools, Mr. Butler said he was pressing 
on with the measures he announced in January, in con- 
sultation with the interests concerned. In particular, a 
much expanded building and improvement plan for 
approved schools and remand homes had been put in 
hand and it was hoped to authorise starts to the value 
of £750,000 in the current financial year. 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Currie, Mr. 
Butler has stated that the four detention centres in 
England and Wales were being used to the limit of their 
capacity. As for probation hostels, there were, or would 
be shortly, SO vacancies for youths and 69 for girls. 


250 Institutions 

Sir R. Glyn asked the Home Secretary the total num- 
ber of prisons, Borstals, approved schools, detention 
centres and other penal establishments in England and 
Wales: the average number of such penal establishments 
in each administrative county of England and Wales; 
and how many penal establishments are already existing 
in Dorset. 

Mr. Vosper, who replied, said that the total number 
of prisons, Borstals, detention centres, approved schools 
and remand homes in England and Wales was 250. The 
average number in each administrative county was 4.3. 
The number already existing in Dorset was three. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


HE Security Gazette congratulates the following members of the police, 
fire and security services included in the Birthday Honours list. 


KNIGHT BATCHELOR 
Malcolm McLeod McCulloch, 
C.B.E., lately Chief Constable, 
City Police, Glasgow. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 
Member (Fourth Class) 
Deputy Commander Evan William 

Jones, Metropolitan Police. 


Chief Superintendent Albert Edward 


Perkins, M.V.O., Metropolitan 
Police. 

Fifth Class 
Superintendent Frank Kelley, 


B.E.M., Metropolitan Police. 


K.B.E. 
Sir Richard Pike Pim, V.R.D., I[n- 
spector General, Royal Ulster 


Constabulary. 





Sir Richard Pim 


C.B.E. 

Wilfred Arthur Bailey, Director of 
Safety Services, War Office. 

John Patrick Albert Fforde, Com- 
missioner of Police, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harold Arthur 
Golden, O.B.E., Chief Constable, 
Wiltshire Constabulary. 

William Edwin Rumbelow, M.V.O., 
Commissioner of Police, Federa- 
tion of Nigeria. 
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Harvey Theodore  Bilackburne 
Ryves, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Federation of 
Malaya. 


O.B.E. 
James Arthur Cole, M.B.E., Com- 
mander, Metropolitan Police. 


Richard Desmond Cramsie, County 
Inspector, Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary. 

Vernon Ernest Dawson, formerly 
Senior Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

Francis Mees, B.E.M., Chief Officer, 
Berkshire and Reading Fire 
Brigade. 

John Smith Ramage Muir, Chief 
Constable, Ayr Burgh Police. 


M.B.E. 
Edwin John Abra, Divisional 
Officer, London Fire Brigade. 
Paul Barnes, Deputy Superinten- 


dent of Police, Federation of 
Malaya. 
Thomas Birtwistle, Chief Officer, 


Blackburn Fire Brigade. 
Eric George Clement, Divisional 
Officer, Kent Fire Brigade. 
Samuel Cload, Principal Exec *ive 
Officer, New Scotland Yard. 
Wilfred Ernest Davey, B.E.M., 
Superintendent, Admiralty Con- 
stabulary, Portsmouth. 
Harold Gibson, Chief Preventive 


Officer, Board of Customs and 
Excise. 
James Petrie McIntyre, B.E.M., 


Divisional Officer (Grade JD), 
Glasgow Fire Brigade. 

Kenneth Mackinnon, Deputy Chief 
Constable, Argyll County Police. 

Walter Rufus Newton, Superinten- 
dent and Deputy Chief Constable, 
Newport Borough Police. 

David Edward William O’Brien, 
Superintendent of Police, Hong 
Kong. 

Sham Pak-Ying, Station Officer, 
Fire Brigade, Hong Kong. 

Wilfrid Louis Smith, Superintendent, 
Staffordshire Constabulary. 





William Thomson, J.P., District 
Commandant, Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary. 

James Henry Weir, Chief Officer, 
Northampton Fire Brigade. 

Wong Wai-Tsoi, Divisional Officer, 
Fire Brigade, Hong Kong. 

John Wren, Chief Superintendent, 
Lancashire Constabulary. 


IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER 
(Companion) 
James Arnold Sweeney, M.B.E., 
lately Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Kenya. 


B.E.M. 

George Edward Barnes, Detective 
Sub-Inspector, War Department 
Constabulary, Central Ordnance 
Depot, Bicester. 

Samuel Barnes, Special Constable, 
City of Glasgow Police. 

Robert Wallis Bray, Assistant Divi- 
sional Officer, Portsmouth Fire 
Brigade. 

William George Charles Brown, 
Chief Inspector, St. Helier Police 
Force, Jersey. 

Philip Charles Norman Browne, 


Deputy County Commandant, 
Northumberland Special Con- 
stabulary. 


Alexander Whitla Colville, Head 
Instructor, Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary. 

Charles Taylor Imrie, Assistant 
Divisional Officer, South-Eastern 
Area Fire Brigade, Scotland. 

Sergeant John Sibbald McGaw, 
Corps of Royal Military Police. 

Leonard Arthur Palmer, Sergeant 
(2nd Class, C.I.D.), Metropolitan 
Police. 

George Thomas Arthur Sturgis, 
Station Officer, Leicestershire and 
Rutland Fire Brigade. 

Walter Vinter, Inspector, Lincoln- 
shire Special Constabulary. 

Harold Walter Weston, Station 
Officer, Wiltshire Fire Brigade. 

Thomas Wrigley, County Command- 
ant, Buckinghamshire Special 
Constabulary. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN MEDAL 
Police Constable William Benjamin 
Burroughs, Metropolitan Police. 
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QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL 

David Aitken, Chief Constable, 
Wigan Borough Police. 

John Henry Aldridge, Superintend- 
ent 3rd Class, New South Wales 
Police Force. 

Sylvester George Bourke, Superin- 
tendent 3rd Class, New South 
Wales Police Force. 

Hector Arnold Crampton, Super- 
intendent 3rd Class, New South 
Wales Police Force. 

Thomas Arthur Cringle, lately Chief 
Inspector, Isle of Man Constabu- 
lary. 

Charles William Duncombe, M.B.E., 
Senior Assistant Commissioner, 
British South Africa Police. 

John William Dwyer, Superintend- 
ent, Cardiff City Police. 

Henry George Edmonds, Superin- 
tendent, Metropolitan Police. 

Stanley Marchmont Fortt, Senior 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, 
Uganda. 

John Stuart Hinton Gaskain, 
M.B.E., Chief Constable, Glou- 
cestershire Constabulary. 

David Gray, Chief Constable, Stirl- 
ing and Clackmannan Constabu- 
lary. 

Gilbert Leonard Gully, Senior 
Inspector, South Australia Police 
Force. - 

John Lawson Harper, Chief Super- 
intendent, Metropolitan Police 
Kenneth George Julian, Assistant 
Chief Constable, Cornwall Con- 

stabulary. 

Geoffrey Malcolm Leane, M.V.O., 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
South Australia Police Force. 

Alan Robert Lodge, Deputy Com- 
Missioner of Police, Nyasaland. 

Alexander McCord, Head Con- 
stable, Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

Harry May, Superintendent, Shef- 
field City Police. 

John McMenanmin 
Superintendent 3rd Class, 
South Wales Police Force. 

Gerald Frederick Payne, B.E.M., 
Commander, Metropolitan Police. 

Edward Oliver Plunkett, Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, North 
Borneo. 

Ian Saxby Proud, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Federation of 


Parmeter, 
New 


Nigeria. 

Roy James Randell, Senior Super- 
intendent of Police, Northern 
Rhodesia. 


James Marsh Rodgers, Superintend- 
ent and Deputy Chief Constable, 
Blackburn Borough Police. 
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Robert Winter Rutherford, Super- 
intendent, Lothians and Peebles 
Constabulary. 

Thomas Austin Schuback, Inspec- 
tor Ist Class, New South Wales 
Police Force. 

Sidney John Sellers, Superintendent 
2nd Class, New South Wales 
Police Force. 

Frederick Edward Shannon, Chief 
Superintendent, City of London 
Police. 

Leonard Arthur Unwin, Superin- 
tendent and Deputy Chief Con- 
stable, Cambridgeshire Constabu- 
lary. 

Ronale de Lacey Wheeler, Assistant 
Commissioner of Police, Sierra 
Leone. 


COLONIAL POLICE MEDAL 
Lennard Allard, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Trinidad Police Force. 
Thomas Digby Allen, Superinten- 

dent, British South Africa Police. 

Timothy Omo Bare, Superintendent, 
Nigeria Police Force. 

Watson Eustace Bowling, Chief 
Inspector, British Guiana Police 
Force. 

Chan Fook-Cheung, Sub-Inspector, 
Hong Kong Police Force. 

Chau Chun-Kau, Inspector, Hong 
Kong Auxiliary Police Force. 
Nezir Ahmed Dar, Superintendent, 

Tanganyika Police Force. 

Miguel Alberto Da Sousa, Superin- 
tendent, Hong Kong Auxiliary 
Police Force. 


Arthur John Docherty, Senior 
Superintendent, Uganda Police 
Force. 


Thomas Lillie Dow, Chief Inspec- 
tor, Hong Kong Police Force. 
Ian Nigel Dundas, Senior Superin- 
tendent, Kenya Police Force. 
Edward Charles Ealey, Senior Super- 
intendent, Lagos Special Con- 
stabulary, Nigeria Police Force 
Lorenso Farquharson, Inspector, 
Jamaica Police Force. 

Joseph Maurice Ithier, Superintend- 
ent, Mauritius Police Force. 

Albert Spencer James, Detective 
Inspector, Jamaica Police Force. 

Robert Conway John, Chief Inspec- 
tor, British South Africa Police. 

George Charles John Light, Super- 
intendent, British South Africa 
Police. 

Desmond Murray McGusty, Deputy 
Superintendent, Fiji Police Force. 


Austin Kenneth Malcolm, Senior 
Superintendent, Uganda Police 
Force. 


John Stanford Moiwo, Inspector, 
Sierra Leone Police Force. 

Joel Ekemezie Okoli, Superintend- 
ent, Nigeria Police Force. 

David Ian Oliver, Chief Inspector, 
Northern Rhodesia Police Force. 


Peter Stanley Gordon Hawke, 
Inspector, British South Africa 
Police. 

Emmanuel Olufemi Olufunwa, 
Superintendent, Nigeria Police 
Force. 

Peter Granvill Owen, Senior Super- 
intendent, Somaliland Police 
Force. 


Searle John Barfield Page, Super- 
intendent, Kenya Police Force. 
Arthur Henry Rose, Superintendent, 
Lagos Special Constabulary, 

Nigeria Police Force. 

Robert Carlisle Spooner, Chief 
Officer, Trinidad Volunteer Fire 
Service. 

Eric Desmond van Sittert, Superin- 
tendent, British South Africa 
Police. 

Randolph Marcus Thomas, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, St. Vincent 
Police Force. 

John Walker, Superintendent, 
Uganda Police Force. 

Arthur Vincent Weston, Superin- 
tendent, British South Africa 
Police. 


QUEEN’S FIRE SERVICE 
MEDAL 

Alexander James Greenslade, Fire- 
master, Fife Fire Brigade. 

Daniel Gerald Jones, Chief Officer, 
Carmarthenshire and Cardigan- 
shire Joint Fire Brigade. 

Reginald Robert Lloyd, Chief 
Officer, Croydon Fire Brigade. 

William Bell Muir, O.B.E., Chief 


Officer, Northumberland Fire 
Brigade. 
Cyril Outhwaite, Chief Officer, 


North Riding of Yorkshire Fire 
Brigade. 





Fire Officers’ Pay Rise 
Under an award of the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal, officers 
of the Ministry of Aviation’s Fire 
Service have been given increases of 
pay back dated to Ist January, 1959. 
The new rates include: 
Chief Officer : 
£1,800 x 60 to £2,100. 
Divisional Officer : 
£1,200 x 40 to £1,360. 
Aerodrome Officer, Grade I : 
£1,050 x 30 to £1,200. 
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FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES 


Extinguishers - Equipment Maintenance and Service 


Write or telephone for our representative to call 
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Always on call!.. 


eeeeesece / eee 


NATION-WIDE FIRE PROTECTION 


@ LONDON 
ALBert Dock 3991/4 
Caxton Street North, E.16. 


@ LIVERPOOL 
NORth 1234/6 
162 Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool 3. 


@ GLASGOW 
BRidgeton 1057-8 
285 London Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. 


@ NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle 2125! 
5 The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


@ BIRMINGHAM 
East 2483 
368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. 
@ CARDIFF 
Cardiff 30800 
1 Scuart Street, 
Cardiff. 


@ SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton 20982 
169 Albert Road, 
Southampton. 


@ FALMOUTH 
Penryn 2371 
Commercial Road, 
Penryn, Cornwall. 


@ OLDHAM 
Main 5723 
38 Copster Hill Road, 
Oldham, Lancashire. 


@ ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, Aberdeen. 


@ BELFAST 
Belfast 30602 
72 Lisburn Road, Belfast. 


FIRE 
APPLIANCE 
co. LTD 
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SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


is now an International Police & Fire 
monthly Magazine, with readers in 
Britain, Canada, U.S.A., South Africa, 


Australia and S.E. Asia. 


Indispensable reading for 


Crime Prevention and Fire Precaution 
Departments, Managements, 
Bankers and Insurance Officials 


Officially supported by the 
Industrial Police Association 








The Security Gazette may be ordered 
month, 6 month or 1 year 
subscription basis, either direct from 
the publishers or through subscription 


agents. 


PRICE £1 9s. post free per annum 
or 2s. 5d. per copy post free 
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TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. o, WHITWORTH LTD. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 








* Security Police 
* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 





Write or Phone 
R. S$. Whitworth Ltd., Sheffield Representative : 
SHEEPSCAR WORKS 67 LYMINSTER ROAD 
LEEDS 7. SHEFFIELD 6. 
Phone : LEEDS 41/81/5 Phone : SHEFFIELD 344679 


UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


... KEEP THE PRICE DOWN 














IGNAL 


AUTOMATIC 999 UNIT 


BLICK MAKE IT 
IMPOSSIBLE TO 


DISGUISE ERRORS! IGNAL 
One of the many exclusive features of the 


CENTRAL STATION SYSTEM 
Blick Watchman’s Clock System is the auto- 
matic “ tell-tale ” check. IG NAL 


Just by glancing at the printed record of 
patrols, you can see :— BANDIT ALARM 

(1) “danger hours”, 

(2) over-regularity of patrols, 






















(3) the speed at which patrols are done, SIGNAL not only equips you with the most 
‘ (4) «cee pattern of security ob- scientific, dependable alarm system but backs 
and it is not possible to disguise errors. it with a highly skilled staff of technicians, on 







With Blick records you see the truth, the 


a) — : . 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. duty 24 hours a day—to cope with any emer 


gency immediately. 
ONLY THE Ask Signal about security systems. 
Estimates free. 


'CIGNAL Burglar Alarm Co.Ltd 
HAS BUILT-IN SECURITY ? . 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 6256 | [Pi PURSUE Me) Tele) Ai mem Mer mir mitt) 
} 


TIBS 
July, 1960 : 219 











WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 
SYSTEM 








Keep 
those wages 
safe! 








Components ready for 
assembly in case. 
Weight 43lbs. 








Here is complete, infallible protection against street robbery—here is the Thief Alarm. 


Units are supplied for easy assembly, complete with cow hide case, with capacity for 
coins and notes up to £5,000, or £12,000 in £1 notes. 

If snatched from a messenger, the action causes release of his finger from special 
check-action press button. The Thief Alarm immediately and simultaneously EMITS 
A PENETRATING SIREN WARNING FOR 15/20 SECONDS AND 2,000 cu. ft. 
OF SMOKE FOR AT LEAST TWO MINUTES. The latter keeps trail of the criminal 
and prevents a get-away, especially when accomplices are ready with car. The harmless 
smoke fumes quickly fill the vehicle and make driving impossible. (Special Thief Alarm 
units are available for fixing to lorries, mail vans, safes, also for bank and post office 


counters). 









The Thief Alarm 
ready for action 


(Supplied complete with Smoke Canister 
Gas Bottle and Battery) 


Once the trigger button is 
released, it is impossible to 
stop the alarm, even if the 
case is opened. 


Retail Price in 


Cowhide 





Case Complete 


30 GNS. 


USUAL QUANTITY 
TRADE DISCOUNT 


Sole Manufacturers : 


\ G.1.C. ur. 











ALBERT DRIVE : SHEERWATER : WOKING -: SURREY 
Telephone: WOKING 4680/4 
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DRY CHEMICAL 


KERR'S Fire Extincuisers 


From 2 Ib. to 5,000 Ib. capacity. 


ALL METAL 
DRY CHEMICAL 
Controls and extinguishes Sodium, 


Potassium, Magnesium, Aluminium, 
Titanium, Electron. 


KERR'S 


ALL PURPOSE 

FOAM COMPOUND 

for extinguishing ESTERS, KETONES, 
ALDEHYDES, ALCOHOLS, HYDRO- 


CARBOWS and other highly inflammable 
spirits. 


KERR'S 





ALUMINIUM ALLOY 


KERR'S fre cappers 


AND FITTINGS 


DAVY 
AUTOMATIC ESCAPE 


KERR'S 





Full particulars forwarded on request 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/C) LTD. 
Fire Protection and Safety Engineers 


KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, LIVERPOOL 
Tel: Simonswood 2676. Grams: ‘‘Kerko’’ Liverpool 
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YOU ARE WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF YOUR BANK, THERE ARE 
MANY EXCELLENT BAGS WHICH SPRAY POWDER, SMOKE, OR RING 
BELLS WHEN INTERFERED WITH. 


IF YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 

THEN 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 
CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
BANDITS BEWARE! 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 

FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “* SAFES TO MEASURE ” 

CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 
Tel. 51545. Grams Automatics. 








UNIFORMS BY 
BERNARDS 


Bernards have been 
tailoring splendid uni- 


for 


and today provide an 


forms many years 


unrivalled ““know how” 
on all uniform matters. 
For 


your Security 





men, Firemen, Com- 
missionaires, and indeed all uniformed staff 
be sure of a smart turn out through Uniforms 


by Bernards. 


C. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD., 
Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
Industry and Local Authorities, 
Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 
Telephone 880 


and at branches throughout Great Britain 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 








DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 
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ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/62, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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